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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 





‘Twenty-two prisoners escaped from the jail at 
Nara on the 23rd ultimo. 





‘Tue railway between Horonai and Horoma, in 
the Hokkaido, was opened on the rst instant. 


Two grass plains, in Noto province, measuring 
upwards of 75 acres, were burnt on the rgth ult. 


CONSIDERABLE distress is reported to prevail 
among the agricultural classes in the province 
of Awa. 


A NUMBER of coolies have been fined for ob- 
structing the thoroughíare at the Western hatoba, 
Yokohama. 


Tux import of foreign goods by Japanese traders 
to Pusan, Korea, during 1883, is placed at 


677,115 yen. 


Tue Emperor has recovered from his slight 
indisposition, the nature of which is said to have 
been a feverish cold. 


H.E. Inouye, Minister for Foreign Affairs, has 
be presented with the Italian Order La Concep- 
tion de Notre Dame. 


Tux Spring Meeting of the Nippon Race Club 
came off on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday at 
Negishi, Yokohama. 


A new journal, the Fiyuto Shimbun, is about to 
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be published in Tokiyo, in the interests of the 
Liberal party. 


A proposaL has been approved to introduce 
the study of the English language into the pri- 
mary schools in the Chiba Prefecture. 


Tur railway authorities have announced that, in 
future, goods traffic on the Tokiyo-Yokohama 
line will not be suspended on Sundays. 


Tue deliveries of imported goods in Yokohama 
during April amounted to $1,110,933, and the 
sales of goods for export, to $603,120. 


Tue number of Japanese students attending the 
Theological School in Tsukiji, Tokiyo, is said 
to be this year double of what it was last year. 


A sTONE sarcophagus, containing an ancient 
mirror and sword, has been exhumed at the 
village of Kawai, in the province of Yamato. 


His ExczrLENCY Terashima, hitherto Japanese 
Representative at Washington, has been attached 
to the Bureau of Examination (Seido Torishi- 
rabe Kiyoku). 


His ExceLLENCY Admiral Yenomoto, Japanese 
Representative at the Court of Peking, has re- 
ceived the Second Class of the Imperial Order 
of China (Zose:). 


Tue tea-dealers of Yokohama have applied for, 
and received, permission to establish an associa- 
tion which will hold its meetings in the Town 
Hall (Machigaisho). 


Ir is asserted by the Tokiyo Press that during 
festival at K'er/o the Hongwanji, in Kiyoto, sums 
amounting to a total of 314,323 yen were pre- 
sented to the temple. 


A MEMBER of the French Legation was some- 
what roughly treated by one of the Lancers 
forming the Imperial escort on the 2nd instant. 
"The man has been punished. 


Tue works in connection with the Tokiyo harbour 
scheme are likely to be soon commenced, but it 
is thoughtthat the dimensions of the undertaking 
will be largely reduced. 


Ir is stated that the portion of the Civil Code 
referring to the taking of oaths in Court will be 
promulgated immediately, so as to go into effect 
from the beginning of next year. 


A DISTURBANCE occurred on board the American 
ship Pactolus, on the night of the ath instant. 
One man received two revolver bullets in his 
body and had to be carried to hospital. 





Tue trafic returns of the Tokiyo-Yokohama 
railway (18 miles) for the month of April amount 
to 53,284 yen being an increase of 2,732 yen as 
compared with the same period last year. 


A CONSIDERABLE export of gold-fish has recently 
taken place from Japan, the value of those sent. 
away during the first four months of the current 
year being $72,500. 


best route for the Shinano-Yechigo Railway, the 
commencement of the work is said to have been 
temporarily postponed. 


Ir is reported that the priests of Hongwanji, 
Kiyoto, have declared the necessity of con- 
siderably reducing their establishment in con- 
sequence of financial difficulties. 


On receipt of the intelligence of the decease of 
the Dowager Empress of Austria, His Majesty 
the Mikado conveyed expressions of sympathy 
to the Emperor of Austria by telegraph. 


His Excetrency Mori Arinori, hitherto Japanese 
Representative at the Court of St. James's, has 
been appointed to the Council of State. He will 
be replaced in London by Mr. Kawase. 


A coneress of bankers is to be held in Tokiyo 
for the purpose of discussing various questions 
in connection with the rules for the recall of the 
paper currency issued by the National Banks. 


A promisine vein of gold ore has been discovered 
on a mountain in the district of Tsugaru, Hako- 
date. The place had previously been indicated 
by an English expert as likely to be auriferous. 


FavoRABLE reports of the prospects of the tea 
crop have been received from the principal pro- 
ducing districts of Kanagawa Prefecture. It is 
expected that the yield will be 20 per cent. above 
an average crop. 


Tue sentences passed in 1882 on the Japanese 
sailors, convicted of mutinous conduct while 
serving in a Russian merchant vessel, have been 
reduced from six and two years to two years and 
one year respectively. 


A FRACAS between the local police and the 
soldiers in garrison at Sendai occurred on the 
27th ultimo. The police were at first consider- 
ably in the minority, and several men were 
wounded on both sides. 


A SMALL boat, carrying a passenger from the 
steamship Godavery, was upset in the harbour 
on the 2nd instant. The occupants were saved 
with some difficulty by a steam-launch from 
the Custom House. 


Tue vernacular press is carrying on an animated 
controvery with regard to the recently developed 
taste for the literature and language of Germany. 
The Opposition journals largely exaggerate the 
nature of the tendency as well as its probable 
results. 


Tue trial trip of a steamer, the Xinriu Maru, 
built at the Imperial Government Works, Hiyogo, 
took place on the 30th of April, and was very 
successful. The steamer's speed averaged more 
than eleven knots, being one knot over the con- 
tracted speed. 


A GENERAL MEETING of the members of the new 
social club in Tokiyo is announced to take place 
at the Rokumei Kwan on the 14th instant. The 








A DIFFERENCE of opinion having arisen as to the 


club will be open from the following day. The first 
body of members—z.c. the honorary members, 
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and active members elected by the inter-De- 
partmental Committee—numbers 100, of whom 
about 35 are foreigners. 


Tue Local Assembly of Gumma Prefecture, one 
fifth of whose members are Christians, has 
adopted a resolution to issue no more licenses 
to public brothels and to take measures for the 
speedy closure of all such establishments at 
present existing. 


Tue Association of Tokiyo Tea-dealers has 
decided to establish an examining office in 
Tokiyo, and has invited the local associations to 
send delegates to a conference in the Capital, in 
order to concert measures for improving the 
quality and increasing the quantity of the staple. 


Tue official opening of the Tokiyo-Takasaki 
Railway is finally announced to take place on the 
12th instant. It is said that the loss incurred by 
the Company in connection with the two post- 
ponements, which were necessitated by the 
Emperors indisposition, amounted to nearly 
4,000 yen. 


Rzronrs from the Prefecture of Yamanashi are 
to the effect that the unseasonable weather has 
retarded the growth of the mulberry trees, and 
that some apprehensions are beginning to be 
entertained of an insufficient supply of leaves. 
Rumours of a similar nature are always common 
at this time of year. 


Tux spring festival, i» memoriam of Japanese 
soldiers and sailors who have fallen in battle, 
was held at Kudan on the 7th and 8th instant. 
A salute of 100 guns was fired on the morning 
of the latter day, after which the Minister of 
War and other high officials offered prayers 
before the Shrine of Yasakuni. Horse-racing 
and wrestling also took place. 


Ox the 2nd and 3rd instant four fires of some 
magnitude occurred ; one at the village of Deka- 
domaye, in Niigata, destroying 41 houses; an- 
other at Takata, in the same province, destroying 
48 houses; the third at Inabe, destroying 108 
houses, and the fourth in the district of Nanjo, 
Fukui Prefecture, destroying 120 houses and 
killing one person. 


Japanese educational statistics, published on the 
31st of December last, show that the number of 
schools (common) throughout the country is 
29,081, being an increase of 339 as compared 
with the preceding year, while the number of 
scholars is 3,004,137, being an increase of 
396,960, and the number of teachers is 84,765, 
being an increase of 8,147. 





Tur preparation of Japanese exhil for the 
London Health Exhibition is proceeding rapidly. 
Itis in contemplation to make all the arrange- 
ments necessary for a cooking establishment, 
à la Faponnaise, so that visitors to the Exhibi- 
tion will have an opportunity of learning by 
actual experience what is meant by a Japanese 
cuisine. A sum of 200,000 yen has been ap- 
propriated to cover expenses. 

Gtoomy accounts of tradal affairs still continue 
to arrive from Korea. The Japanese begin to 
fear that the results of Chinese machinations 
will be to render the country uninhabitable by 
foreign merchants. The Custom's revenue is 
said to be insufficient even to defray the salaries 
of the employés, and the Government is not 
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less distressed than the commercial and agricul- 
tural classes. 


ForLowixc the announcement, received on the 
2nd instant, that the Oriental Bank had sus- 
pended business, came news, on the 7th, that a 
new corporation, the Oriental Bank, Limited, is 
in process of formation with a capital of 
42,000,000 in £10 shares fully aid. The news 
has caused universal satisfaction throughout 
Vokohama, where the Oriental Bank had come 
to be regarded as an essential part and parcel of 
the settlement. 


JupcwExT has been delivered, in the Ministerial 
Court of the United States of America in Japan, 
in the case of Consul-General T. D. Van Buren 
v. Dr. T. H. Tripler. The Judge, the Honor- 
able J. A. Bingham, United States Minister, 
ruled that the plaintiff had given the defendant 
probable cause to believe that the accusations 
made by the latter against the former were true, 
and decided that the alleged libel was not of a 
nature to justify exemplary damages. The de- 
fendant was, therefore, adjudged to pay the 
plaintiff a sum of $20, with costs. 








NOTES. 





Very great doings are promised at the in- 
auguration ceremony of the Industrial Associa- 
tion (Kangiyo-Shihon-gwaisha), to-day. We 
have not yet learned what are the precise objects 
of the Association, but they have evidently re- 
ference to the promotion of industrial under- 
takings. The ceremony is to take place at the 
well known tea-house, Nakamura-ro, Riyogoku. 
About five hundred guests have been invited, 
among them several nobles, Ministers, the Fo- 
reign Representatives, newspaper editors, and 
officials. A déjeumer à la Faponaise will be 
provided, after which there will be day fireworks, 
dances by wrestlers and geisha, and sundry 
other species of entertainment. We may men- 
tion for the information of readers not posted in 
such matters that the “music of motion " is 
supposed to attain perfection in a dance by 
wrestlers, whose muscular training enables them 
to throw into their pantomime an amount of 
verve and precision beyond the compass of 
persons with a less highly developed physique. 

Tuere has been great trouble in Tokiyo for 
some days past. On the 7th instant it became 
known that the bank called Maruya Ginko had 
suspended payment, and that many tradesmen, 
as well as private persons, would be heavily hit 
by the failure. The President of this institution 
isa Mr. Kondo. He does not enjoy a specially 
high reputation as a. business man, and indeed 
his position appears to have been somewhat of a 
sinecure. The Vice-Presidents (Kanj1), Messrs. 
Hayashi and Nakamura, are, however, gentle- 
men well known for integrity and financial 
ability alike. Indeed, it would almost seem as 
though the high qualities of its Vice-Presidents 
were the proximate cause of the Bank's disasters, 
for while the shareholders numbered many men 
of great competence, their confidence in the 
management was so complete that little if any 
supervision was exercised. It is said that indi- 
cations of the coming disaster were nct wanting. 
The Bank's acceptances were not taken up over- 
punctually, and sometimes the payment of a 
draft was extended over a period of two or three 
days. To all these things, however, no attention 
was paid. The public found in the names of the 
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shareholders a sufficient guarantee against any 
mischance. At lastthe coup de grace was dealt 
by a well known shareholder, who suddenly trans- 
ferred his shares, and withdrew a sum of thirty 
thousand yez which the Bank had on deposit to his 
credit. A run immediately commenced, and the 
crisis came on the 7th instant. The capital of the 
Bank is 150,000 yen, and its engagements are 
said to amount to 790,000. But though obliged 
to suspend, great confidence is expressed in its 
ultimate ability to meet all its obligations, and 
many persons go so far as to assert that its re- 
sumption of business is only a matter of time. 
Meanwhile, the fate of another well-known firm 
also hangs in the balance. Messrs. Maruzen 
& Co., whose establishments in Tokiyo are fami- 
liar to nearly all the residents, are the Dank's 
debtors to the amount of 80,000 yen, and as it 
will be impossible for them to realize this sum 
at once, their downfall is apprehended. We 
sincerely trust that both these disasters may be 
staved off. Such events, adding their influence 
to a commercial depression already serious, 
are not to be contemplated with indifference. 


Tr is not the custom among foreigners to credit 
the Japanese with any large amount of com- 
mercial enterprise, yet we are disposed to think 
that they will develop rather startling capacities 
one of these five days. Already in the matter of 
advertising, they can afford to give their critics 
considerable odds. Even Holloway himself 
never concéived the brilliant idea of employing 
ladies to sell his pills. He was completely out- 
done by the Japanese speculator, who hired a 
hundred comely lasses, and dressing them in 
parti-coloured uniforms gave to each a knowing 
little hand-valise and a natty umbrella, in com- 
pany with which they strolled about the streets 
in bands of three or four, singing out the name 
of a certain nostrum in a pretty contralto, and 
turning the heads of half the city with curiosity 
or a gentler sentiment. We have all seen these 
enchanting itinerants, and someofus have actually 
suspected them of being conspirators engaged to 
foment another rebellion or to restore the Toku- 
gawa dynasty. They have ceased to ornament the 
thoroughfares now. The tax imposed on patent 
medicines proved too much for their employer. 
None the less he drove a thriving trade before 
these new fiscal tyrannies, though we confess 
that, for our own part, we never detected, nor 
ever met anyone who had detected, the pretty 
peddlars in the act of selling so much as the 
worth of a cash. Another specimen of splendid 
advertising is about to be furnished to-morrow, 
on the occasion of the opening of the premises 
where the new journal, the “ Light of Liber- 
alism,” is to be printed. What form the opening 
ceremony at the office itself will assume, we 
cannot predict. The subsequent part of the 
programme is what interests the public more. 
Its chief feature, of course, will be an extensive 
entertainment to which the chiefs of all the 
Bureaux connected with the government of the 
city will be bidden, not forgetting editors of 
newspapers and doctors of hospitals. The 
guests will number several hundreds, and after 
they have partaken of whatever fare the fashion- 
able tea-house Sumiya, in Tsukiji, can provide, 
they are to be amused by the discharge of 15,000 
fireworks, each containing handkerchiefs, some 
of silk and some of cotton. Every handkerchief 
will bear the name of the paper—Jivuto Shim- 
éun—and whoever is so fortunate as to pick up 
a silk handkerchief, will be entitled to a free 
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copy of the journal during one month. There 
are, further, in course of construction twenty 
thousand flower hair-ornaments for young ladies, 
and these will be distributed to the passers by in 
some of the most frequented thoroughfares. The 
Japanese must be supposed to understand each 
other's dispositions pretty well. In the eyes of 
practical foreigners, these vagaries look like 
casting a great deal of bread upon decidedly 
muddy waters. It is to be hoped that the return 
of the errant dough may not be delayed very 
many days. 


A Jupiciary Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives at Washington is engaged in discuss- 
ing. the propriety of granting copyright to 
newspapers. The evidence taken by the Com- 
mittee showed that the principle has been 
recognised in many cases by English Courts. 
“There is no special statute in England,” says 
the Wew Fork Herald, “for the protection of 
newspapers, but the doctrine of property in news 
has received ample recognition, and it has been 
held that newspapers fall within the scope of the 
law granting copyright to ‘periodicals.’” Legis- 
lation of this nature, though certainly just, would 
be variously received. There are many papers 
which could not possibly fill their columns were 
extracts prohibited, and not a few which, though 
they might survive the excision, would have to 
reduce their dimensions by more than one half. 
In the case of the press of this Settlement, for 
example, the effect would be disastrous, though 
possibly the community might welcome any 
occurrence which relieved them of having to pay 
for the same news in three or four different 
sheets. In the end, the general public would 
be the sufferers, for by the system of exchanges 
now practiced, a journal is able to lay before its 
readers intelligence gathered from all quarters, 
which would be inaccessible otherwise. Nor, 
indeed, is it easy to agree that a newspaper has 
much to complain of if its articles and items are 
copied with due acknowledgment. This serves 
as a species of advertisement, and cannot fairly 
be called plagiarism. But the case becomes 
very different where no acknowledgment is 
made. Then, truly the law might interfere with 
advantage. The purpose of the proposed re- 
form refers, however, to telegrams rather than to 
articles. It is held that when a journal goes to 
large expense to procure news by wire, its con- 
temporaries ought to be restrained from repro- 
ducing its items until a certain interval has 
elapsed. This seems only fair. Newspaper 
work as a business ought to be governed by the 
Ordinary rules of business. If its proprictors 
invest, in a particular branch of their enterprise, 
a larger sum than their competitors, it is scarcely 
just that the latter should be able to divide the 
resultant advantages simply by using the scissors 
and paste-pot. We speak as sufferers. In for- 
mer years there existed in Yokohama a combina- 
tion between the journals and a section of the 
public. Everybody contributed a trifling monthly 
amount, and, in return, received batches of tele- 
grams. The arrangement was philanthropic on 
the part ofthe public, selfish on that of the 
journals, and not particularly satisfactory to 
any one except those outside the combination. 
It fell through ultimately; after a series of 
troubles which need not be recounted here. 
Then for some years we remained entirely 
without direct telegraphic news, a most be- 
nighted community. Anything might have 
happened in Europe—stirring events did hap- 
pen—without the slightest indication to vary 
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the monotony of Yokohama life. This was too 
much to endure perpetually. When the Ton- 
quin embroglio and the troubles in Egypt were 
added to the every-day chances of the times, the 
J'apan Mail made an effort, more intrepid, per- 
haps, than sensible, and ordered telegrams on 
its own account. Could we have asserted an 
exclusive title to the news telegraphed at our 
sole request and charges, the enterprise might 
possibly have proved in the end self-supporting. 
But our local contemporaries took care that no 
right of property should be possible. One of 
them—the Yapan Gazeffe—showed considerable 
reluctance about appropriating our news, but 
was ultimately compelled, in self-defence, to 
follow the example of its less scrupulous con- 
frères. The result is that telegrams which ap- 
pear in our columns in the forenoon, are 
reproduced in the afternoon by our contempora- 
ries, and nothing remains to us but a shred of 
kudos. We do not complain of this. Our 
contemporaries are strictly within their right. 
But, nevertheless, the case seems to be a fair 
example of the grievances which the proposed 
legislation might properly redress. A news- 
Paper ought to be able to keep what it 
pays for just as securely as a man keeps his 
furniture or his books. When the law takes the 
trouble to make this possible, there will be more 
room, and a better prospect of reward, for 
enterprise and originality. 


We observe that the next réunion of the Society 
of Art Critics (Kangwa-kwai) is announced 
to take place on the r1th instant (to-morrow) at 
the Meiji Kwaido. The specimens exhibited 
will be of the Soga and Ukiyo-ye schools. The 
reputed founder of the latter is Hishigawa 
Moronobu, who flourished at the end of the 
17th century, though in reality he merely 
followed the example of Iwasa Matahei, who, 
more than a century and a half before, had 
ventured to abandon the stereotyped canons of 
the art, and to copy the people and customs of 
his day. The school of Moronobu culminated 
in Hokusai, the celebrated artist of Yedo, than 
whom no Japanese painter has ever been more 
renowned for versatility and originality. Nearly 
every foreign notice of Japanese pictorial art 
has made Hokusai its central figure, though for 
our own part we have always thought that his 
abilities are over-rated. He delighted in de- 
picting, vigorously, indeed, but roughly, figures 
and scenes from vulgar life, but when he at- 
tempted to produce a finished drawing his 
success was mediocre. Nevertheless, his pro- 
ductions and those of his school are full of 
interest for the student of Japanese art and 
Japanese customs. It is probable, therefore, 
that the next exhibition of the Kangwa-kwat 
will be at least equal to any of its predecessors, 
and the subject of the promised lecture— 
Japanese Art Education,—is an additional at- 
traction. We venture to suggest that the 
popularity and usefulness of these réunions 
might be much increased if Mr. Fenollosa 
would supplement his lecture by a brief his- 
torical sketch of the School illustrated by the 
Specimens, and a notice of its characteristic 
excellencies and defects. 

Mr. Kiracawa Inosaxu has been appointed 
Vice President of the Railway Company of 
Japan (Nihon Tetsudo-gwaisha). It is stated 
that the recent extensive purchases of this 
Company’s Bonds by the Banks were prompted 


by the advice of a well-known financier, manager 
of one of the most flourishing National Banks, 
who predicted that the possession of such secu- 
tities would not only improve the credit of the 
Banks but also bea source of substantial gain 
to their shareholders. These predictions, we 
believe, have already been partly fulfilled, as the 
Railway Bonds which were obtained by the 
Banks at about 9r, could now be sold at 92 or 
93. Asa matter of fact, they are not sold, the 
Banks preferring to hold them. We suspect, 
too, that were they put upon the home market, 
purchasers would not be readily found in Japan. 
Not that the Bonds are a bad investment : quite. 
the contrary. But simply that the money to 
purchase is wanting. If the Banks desire to 
realize at a profit they will have to go to foreign 
markets, and should they be able to do so after 
the resumption of specie payments, they will 
probably net sixteen or seventeen per cent. 


Ir is not surprising that China objects to have 
Francé as a neighbour. Never since the middle 
ages has a programme of aggressive aggrandise- 
ment been so openly avowed by any European 
Power as is now avowed by the new Republic. 
The most far-sighted and philosophical of French 
writers, instead of checking, seem bent upon 
encouraging, this propensity. Russia's action 
at Merv has furnished them with a fresh example 
and incentive. Since the Crimean war, the 
monster empire has been silently pushing for- 
ward its frontiers in Central Asia, until its out- 
posts are now 200 leagues advanced. Even in 
Germany's proceedings the French appear to 
feel a spur, for although Germany despises 
regular colonies, her influence is making itself 
appreciated more and more in neighbouring 








countries. As for the English, their Egyptian 
doings have undoubtedly stirred up a strong 
sentiment of jealousy throughout France. The 
Parisian Press professes to believe, and it is 
probably right, that England will have to keep 
Egypt in spite of herself. Since, then, everybody 
is enriching himself at his neighbour's expense, 
the French find it just and natural that they 
should go and do likewise. They have the 
courage of their opinions. There is nothing 
secret about their plans. Public spirit, they say, 
or at least the spirit of the educated classes, 
supports every attempt made to extend France's 
colonial possessions. Africa is her chief attrac- 
tion: especially Northern and Eastern Africa. 
Algiers, Tunis, Senegal, and Drazza's new ac- 
quisitions, all interest her immensely in her 
present mood. She declares, in the frankest 
possible manner, that her policy in Algiers 
ought to be modelled on the lines adopted by 
Russia in Central Asia. That is to say, it ought 
to be a policy of perpetual advance. She has 
1,800 kilomètres of railway open, or in process of 
construction, in Algiers and Tunis. Pecuniarily 
these are losing speculations. They had cost 
the Treasury interest to the amount of 46,969,000 
francs, up to the end of 1882, and they go on 
costing. By they may pay their way hereafter, 
and meanwhile they serve as factors in the growth 
of rejuvenated France. Some of these roads, 
indeed, are very losing concerns, notably those 
traversing the Sahara from Biskra to Tougganot 
and Ouargla; but the dream of their projectors 
is that they may yet be pushed so far Southward 
as to tap the Soudan, and deprive England of 
the advantages she hopes to derive by a similar 
proceeding vid Suakim and Berber. At all 
events, the fever of advance is nothing daunted 
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byexpense. The Chambers are now called on to 
vote the credits required for pushing another line 
towards the Soudan from the direction of Senegal, 
where also the word is “en avant/” That 
dispassionate economist, Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, 
assures his countrymen that “with perseverance 
and circumspection they may successfully copy 
in Africa the excellent example Russia has set 
them in Asia.” A powerful nation with immense 
resources, a fine fleet, a strong army, a military 
prestige which it desires to re-establish, and a 
very unusual appetite for aggression, is not the 
sort of neighbour China may be supposed to 
desire. Tonquin is said to be one of the finest 
grain-producing countries in the East, and 
Yünnan is a place which has long been the 
cynosure of covetous eyes. China has quite 
enough to do to keep her body at rest. She 
does not want to have her extremities exposed 
to new sources of disturbance. It is doubtful 
whether France, in her present humour, would 
be welcomed as a neighbour by any power in the 
world, but to a power with so little effective vitality 
asthe Middle Kingdom, her propinquity must 
assume the character of a veritable nightmare. 


Miss Fortzscur’s suit against Lord Garmoyle, 
for breach of promise of marriage, will not be 
strongly contested. The noble defendant admits 
everything, but protests that the damages claim- 
ed,—now reduced to £30,000,—are excessive. 
The lady has renounced her original determina- 
tion to remain in retirement pending the judicial 
decision, and has accepted an engagement to 
participate in the nightly proceedings in the 
“Court” which sits in Sloane Square. The 
terms of her contract with the managers of that 
establishment show that, for the present, she has 
suffered no material loss from the notoriety into 
which she has been brought. At the Savoy 
Theatre, her salary was three pounds a week. 
Atthe Court, it is fifty pounds,—considerably 
more than Mr. Irving ever received, until he 
became a manager. The newspapers unhesi- 
tatingly declare that the frst-named sum re- 
presents the just remuneration for such talent as 
she possesses. Fortunately for her, the judgment 
she is awaiting will depend in no degree upon 
her dramatic capabilities, good or bad. Lord 
Garmoyle has gone far away from the scene of 
his activity as an amatorculist. When last 
heard from, he was at Constantinople, bearing 
still farther East. 





Tue Black Flags are now known to be a 
recognized unit in China’s territorial army. 
They were not originally Taiping Rebels, as 
has generally been stated, but bands of outlaws 
with whom the Chinese Government came to 
terms ten years ago. Their leader holds official 
rank as a Chinese General, and receives from 
the Peking Government, not only large supplies 
of arms and ammunition, but also a monthly 
subsidy of twenty thousand silver taels, with 
which he is supposed to keep an army of four 
thousand men on a war footing. .The chief 
stronghold of his followers is at Pao-shéng, 
which, standing at the junction of the Anh-si 
and Red River, lies just beyond the borders of 
Yinnan, The district is called Lao-kai, or the 
ancient boundary. The town is described as a 
fortified place, having a strong citadel built with 
massive concrete walls. Within the citadel 
lives Liu Yung-fu, chief of the Black Flags, 
with a picked band of 200 warriors. A number 
of wealthy Cantonese traders are permitted to 
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reside within the walls, where they carry on a 
lucrative commerce in imports (cotton, salt, 
tobacco) and exports (opium, copper, tin). 
From this trade Liu derives an annual income 
of eighty thousand taels. General Mesny says 
that food of all kinds is cheap and abundant in 
Lao-kai, and describes the exceptional care 
which the Black Flags take to guard their water 
supply. It is derived froma fine spring which 
bursts forth on a hillside some few hundred yards 
from the town, and the water is conducted thence 
by means of bamboo pipes. The spring is 
hidden from view by a thick fence of bamboos, 
and surrounded by a dense grove of these trees 
so trained as to be impenetrable. A guard of 
twenty soldiers is always on duty at this grove to 
prevent any attempt to poison the water. The 
Black Flags are evidently splendid troops. A 
French officer, who had been in the thick of the 
fighting at Son-tai, told Zhe Times’ corre- 
spondent that “a Black Flag is as good as the 
best European soldier.” At the assault of 
Son-tai, ‘‘the flower of the French troops were 
beaten back, time after time,” and it is asserted 
that but for the failure of their ammunition, the 
garrison would have succeeded in holding the 
place. One deed of gallantry performed on that 
Occasion deserves special mention. “At the 
West Gate, where the main attack was made, the 
moat was full of spiked bamboos, and the ap- 
proaches defended by thick log palisading and 
chevaux de frise of pointed bamboos. On this 
a terrific fire was opened. The whole of the top 
of the gateway, built of large slabs of conglome- 
rate, was literally blown to pieces with bullets. 
There was hardly a square foot of the face that 
had not its shot mark.  Half-a-dozen shells ex- 
ploded in and around it and crashed through 
the log stockade. It seemed impossible that 
any creature could be there and live, yet when 
it came to the final assault, the Black Flag told 
off to stand between the bamboos and the wall 
was there, faithful to his post, with his cartridge 
belt round his waist and his Winchester repeat- 
ing rifle charged to the full. With the full 
strength of the Foreign Legion outside, the 
drums beating, and the bugle sounding the 
charge, he stood his ground and fired as steadily 
as if he were at practice. He shot Melle, the 
leader of the storming party of the E/rangires, 
through, the heart. With each bullet he brought 
down his man, and when the Legion broke 
through, he was bayoneted with his finger on the 
trigger. In recognition of his gallantry the 
French buried him under the gate when, two 
days later, it was blocked up—the only Black 
Flag who received a grave to himself; one of the 
very few Black Flags who received a grave at 
all.” It is evident that troops of this sort are 
capable of carrying on a warfare very different 
from anything Europeans have been led to 
expect in China. Indeed, the correspondent of 
The Times speaks generally of the Tonquinese 
as a brave, hardy people, whose complete pacifi- 
cation will require * many years of a strong 
military occupation.” Up to the present, they 
have only been provoked to resistance. The 
so-called “ pirates,” of whom we have heard so 
much since the campaign began, are said to 
consist chiefly of “ patriotic Tonquinese or men 
rendered desperate by the burning of their 
houses and the loss of their property." ‘Their 
numbers and resolution have increased so that 
itis “ unsafe anywhere to go beyond the range 
of French guns. You wil receive a quart of 
nails and pebbles from a blunderbuss out of 
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a bamboo thicket ; half a dozen men will jump 
out upon you with cleavers tied on to long 
bamboos ; or, failing that, you will be pelted 
with stones by the women and children. At 
Nam-dinh, Hai-phong, Nam-binh, and Hai- 
dzuong, it is impossible to go outside the 
town.” To carry the campaign beyond Hung- 
hoa, would be to drive the Black Flags to des- 
peration. Hitherto they may have been fighting 
to some extent under Chinese incentive and 
direction, but they have also been fighting on 
their own account; and in the mountain fast- 
nesses between Hung-hoa and Lao-kai theymight 
carry on a very protracted, if not an entirely 
successful, resistance. We believe, however, 
that France will not push matters to that ex- 
tremity. Her object will now be to come to 
some arrangement with the Black Flags, by 
which they will be left in possession of their 
citadel and its environment; they, in their 
turn, guaranteeing the free navigation of the 
Red River. The correspondent of Zhe Times 
appears to think that France will have no peace 
in the Delta until she takes Lang-son. That 
place is said to be the gateway through which 
all the Chinese troops have passed. But to 
seize Lang-son would be to force China's hand, 
by depriving her of the last condition on which 
she can assent to have the French as neighbours ; 
namely, the maintenance of a neutral zone be- 
yond her frontier. It is not likely that this fact 
will be overlooked. Some loop-hole must be left 
for negotiations. Atall events, the campaign in 
Tonquin is over for the present. The rainy sea- 
son has set in, and during the rainy season large 
tracts of the country are completely submerged. 





Tue social topic of greatest interest just now 
appears to be the proposed reinstatement of 
Baker Pasha in the military position which he 
forfeited some years ago. The Sfandard, it 
seems, has received no fewer than 200 letters 
from ladies urging that the erring officer should 
be forgiven.  Forgiveness being with many 
women the heroic virtue, this is not very surpris- 
ing; but have these ladies no fear that in their 
impulsive generosity they may be helping to 
break down the barrier which society, none too 
careful as a rule. for female honour, has placed 
about their sex to protect them from foulest 
wrong? “It was only a momentary impulse," 
they say, but is that any reason for relaxing the 
penalty which tends to keep those momentary 
impulses in check? Suppose the victim had 
been less courageous, the yielding to that impulse 
would have entailed a term of penal servitude, 
and that, too, we suppose, might have been 
remitted on the same grounds. “I am mightily 
amused,” writes to us a graceless reprobate, “at 
the announcement in the Standard the other 
morning that the editor has been deluged with 
letters from hundreds of ladies impetuously 
demanding the reinstatement of a certain gallant 
officer in the British army. They are all unani- 
mous, it seems, not one dissentient voice among 
the whole two hundred. It brought to my mind 
the familiar couplet of Pope :— 


Men, some to business, some to pleasure, take, 
But every woman is at heart 


Let those finish the quotation who will.”—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 








A seasan belonging to H.M.S. Sapphire sus- 
tained rather severe injuries, on Thursday 
evening, by being repeatedly thrown from a 
native pony. His head was badly cut, and he 
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lost a large quantity of blood in consequence. 
Itis hardly necessary to add that the man was 
in an inebriated condition. “Blood Town,” 
otherwise Honmura Road, is a standing disgrace 
to our Community, and the vile poisons sold in 
the rum-mills are the cause of endless vice and 
misery. It is one of the attendant “ blessings” 
of the exterritorial system, and a constant re- 
proach to the defenders of this pitiable condi- 
tion of affairs. 





Tue Lasker incident has ended in Bismarck's 
inviting Mr. Sargent to a dinner in honor of the 
Emperor's eighty-seventh birthday, and in our 
Minister's attendance. He was also invited to a 
“swarry” at the palace. The dinner is the prin- 
cipal thing, however. In countries where a stiff 
etiquette prevails, a man may be let in after din- 
ner to a house where he would never be invited 
to dine, and, according to foreign ideas, no 
better proof of Bismarck’s goodwill to the 
United States could be given than in inviting 
Mr. Sargent to his table. This will we, presume, 
put an end to the story that Bismarck hates Mr. 
Sargent because of a letter written by the latter, 
explaining the German hostility to American 
pork by the fact that the Prince himself isa 
great landowner and pork-raiser. The moral of 
the Lasker incident as regards the House of 
Representatives is this:—Never pass resolutions, 
especially those relating to foreign politics, with- 
out knowing what they contain. It would have 
been more consonant with our notions of mag- 
nanimity and high statesmanship if Prince Bis- 
marck had transmitted the Ochiltree resolutions 
to the Reichstag without comment; but he was 
not bound to do so even if the phraseology of 
the resolutions had been agreeable to him, there 
being no recognized channel of communication 
between the legislative bodies of different coun- 
tries. For this reason the form of the resolution 
ought to have been considered with care. If 
the intention was what the House now says it 
was, viz.:—to be “a tribute of respect to the 
memory of an eminent foreign statesman who 
had died within the United States, and an ex- 
pression of sympathy with the German people 
for whom he had been an honorable representa- 
tive,” it would have been well to have confined it 
to those lines, in which case there would have 
been no Lasker incident to lacerate our feelings 
afterwards. The original resolutions were the 
product of a total want of system in the matter 
of giving expression to the views of the House. 
The lesson which Prince Bismarck in his un- 
feeling way has taught us, will not be without its 
value if it leads to greater carefulness in confin- 
ing the opinions which we send abroad under 
official seal strictly to the subject in hand. Turn 
it as we will, it is humiliating to acknowledge, as 
the House has been forced to acknowledge, that 
it said something more than it intended to in the 
first instance. If the practice of harikiri were 
in vogue, Mr. Ochiltree might well avail himself 
of its privileges.—WVation. 


Symproms of what may be termed mental 
elephantiasis have for some time been noticeable 
in the English Press. The arrival of the famous 
white elephant Toung Taloung was heralded 
by a flourish of journalistic trumpets, for the 
“ Jumbo craze” was still at fever heat, and it 
was thought that “Old Tongue" would pro- 
bably take the place of the departed popular 
favorite. The Pall Mall Budget indulged 
in enthusiastic rhapsodies on the occasion of the 
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new arrival, and other journals were not slow to 
follow in its footsteps. Even Pears, that man 
of a superhuman genius for advertising, found 
it profitable to refer to the dingy spots on the 
forehead of Toung Taloung as a triumphant 
proof of the cleansing properties of his soap 
even in the most case-hardened pachydermata. 
But science has vitiated the popular taste for 
white elephants, now that is has been proved 
that “ Old Tongue” is not a true albino; and 
so his recent departure for the New World has 
hardly elicited any sympathy whatever. But 
that the public must have some pet elephant is 
a self-evident fact,and items concerning the 
daily doings of Jumbo—even though that huge 
favourite is at a distance—are again at a premium. 
We were told, a short time since, that Jumbo 
was writing a book on his American experiences, 
in a somewhat heavy Spencerian style, with 
notes on elephantine society in general. Now, 
the news reaches us that “ Jumbo is about to 
become a father,"—a truly gratifying announce- 
ment, for, popular prejudice does not generally 
place much confidence in elephantine genealogy, 
but inclines rather to the opinion that the 
lines of Bulwer Lytton are applicable to infant 
elephants as a rule :— 


Little dancing loves we are,— 
Who in the deuce is our papa? 


Tue appointment of H.E. Mori to the Educa- 
tional Department, says the Fiji Shimpo, has 
occasioned much remark. It has been currently 
reported that the educational system of Japan 
would be modelled after that of Germany ; but 
such a scheme, if it ever really were intended, 
will be considerably influenced by the appoint- 
ment of H.E. Mori to the Department in 
question. 


Tur birth of monstrosities has been frequently 
reported of late by the vernacular press, and 
now the Choya Shimbun mentions a case of 
quadruplets—two boys and two girls—in Akita- 
gori, Akita Prefecture. With Mrs. Partington, 
we shall not now be surprised to hear of the 
birth of “quadrupeds and centipedes.” 


A CoLomso paper announces the death, after a 
short illness, of Louis De Zoysa, Maha Muda- 
liyar, one of the most learned Native scholars 
of Ceylon, whose name is well known to Euro- 
pean Orientalists. 


Tue Rev. Henry Ward Beecher's opinions on 
any current topic are sure to be facetious, and 
are often, but not always, instructive. When he 
says that “a tariff with incidental protection is 
like beefsteak with incidental strychnine,” we 
perceive that he has hit the nail on the head. 
But when he says that a Presidential candidate 
ought to be jovial, and that jovial men are com- 
monly “ big-bellied and big-chested,” and that 
here Senator Sherman and Senator Edmunds 
are found wanting, “having able heads with 
shad bellies,” we can only say that he has added 
new terrors to the political arena. It is interest- 
ing, however, to know that Mr. Beecher prefers 
Mr. Arthur as a candidate this year, regardless 
of his qualifications as a story-teller or his 
measure around the waist. He thinks that 
General Sherman could be elected, although his 
wife is a Catholic, and that his standing by his 
wife under the disadvantage of her being a 
Catholic is very much in his favor. An alluring 
hint was given by Mr. Beecher to the Herald 
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interviewer that he “ could name a ticket for the 
Democracy that would carry the country without 
a doubt.” Buthe declined firmly to render the 
Democracy the service of naming it.—Wasson. 


Tuar antiquated and. highly respectable institu- 
tion called trial by jury is gradually receiving 
blows which threaten to undermine its supports 
altogether ere long. All modern Governments 
have agreed that it fails totally at the very time 
when its services seem most desirable ; namely, 
in political trials. It had to be suspended in 
Ireland under the Prevention of Crimes Act, 
and ithad to be suspended the other day in 
Vienna when the socialists began to be trouble- 
some. In the calmest seasons its incompetence 
to deal with certain classes of cases has long 
been recognised, and the list of such cases is 
gradually swelling. Able writers now declare 
that in applying the doctrine of liability for 
negligence, juries often administer not so much , 
justice as what they consider to be equity. 
“ They either.disregard the evidence, and declare 
themselves not satisfied that the accident arose 
from the defendant's negligence; or they mini- 
mise the injury, and give damages which represent 
their sense rather of what the defendant can 
afford to pay, than of what the plaintiff is entitled 
to receive." When, on the other hand, the 
defendant is a wealthy corporation, as a railway 
company for example, “what they think of is 
not so much the precise relation between a 
particular injury and a ‘particular sum of 
money, as the fact that an injury has been 
sustained, and that there is a rich company to 
which the law allows it to be charged. “ Sym- 
pathy,” says the Spectator, “with all the 
seductive reasoning it can command, clamours 
against justice, and not seldom gains the victory.” 
Mr. Chamberlain's “Bill for the better Protection 
of Life and Property at Sea” deprives juries of 
another function. If the Bill becomes law, in- 
surance cases will be tried without a jury, and 
with this prospect a meeting of underwriters at 
Lloyd's has expressed its satisfaction. Before 
this clause had been introduced, the Secretary 
at Lloyd's wrote on behalf of the underwriters 
expressing their *'serious fears that it would be 
difficult to secure a verdict for the insurer who, 
after accepting the premium, should refuse to 
pay the insurance." He said, in short, that 
the jury's verdict would be in the direction of its 
sympathies, that is, for the insured. Comment- 
ing on this, the Sa/urday Review pithily observes 
that “a judge may be trusted to administer the 
law uninfluenced by sentiment." It would be 
difficult, perhaps, to mention a place where the 
abuses of the jury system are more clearly dis- 
played than this very settlement of Yokohama. 
Here we often see five men empanelled to pass 
judgment in the case of a person with whom 
they daily associate, whose circumstances are 
familiar to them, and with regard to whom 
they are almost invariably prejudiced one way 
or another. How, under these circumstances, 
can the verdict of a jury be expected to satisfy 
the modern definition, “the decision of persons 
whose judgments are unwarped by previous 
acquaintance with the matter at issue, or the 
statements of the parties in dispute"? The 
original function of juries was not to try a case 
according to the evidence, but to try a case 
without evidence. They preserved this function 
until the seventeenth century, and their decisions 
at the present time show that they not unfrequently 
re-assume their primary character. 
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Evrore appears to be very busy reconstructing 
oradding to its navies. In Germany, on the 
18th of March, the Reichstag unanimously voted 
a sum of 18,790,000 marks for the construction 
of torpedo boats and batteries. The Naval 
Department has also been congratulated from 
all sides on the rapidity with which it has created 
a German fleet. In 1871, the navy numbered 
only 48 vessels with 300 guns. It now numbers 
108 ships, carrying §18 guns and over twelve 
thousandmen. With regard to the quality of these 
ships, however, opinions are not favorable. The 
Frankfurter Zeitung, quoted by cablegram in 
the New Fork Herald, says:—“ We have now 
vessels which, by reason of their flat bottoms and 
their lack of rigging, roll frightfully in a heavy 
sea (so that there can be no question of good 
shooting with their heavy guns,) which leaves very 
much to be desired in point of speed, while can 
only manage to manœuvre fairly well when their 
engines are at full spead, and which, finally, 
draw so much water that the idea of running 
them into any of the Baltic ports upon occasion 
seems very problematical. Another new type of 
vessel devised by the previous naval administra- 
tion is that of iron-clad gunboats, of which there 
are now thirteen. These are vessels of 1,100 
tons displacement, each carrying a gun of the 
heaviest calibre behind a semi-circular armour 
shield toward the prow, and costing over a 
million marks. Intended to defend river and 
harbor mouths, these gunboats are nothing but 
a sort of floating battery. The slightest sea 
makes them roll and stagger in such a manner 
that accidental hits by them can only be counted 
on, and a really heavy sea sends them back at 
once into calmer water. But the series of 
doubtful achievements of the former marine 
administration is not yet exhausted, and when 
we say that the German navy possesses no 
corvette which makes more than fourteen knots, 
and no tropedo boat that makes more than six- 
teen knots, we have said enough, especially 
when it is considered that Russia, England, and 
even Denmark have built torpedo boats which run 
their good twenty knots." Germany has, there- 
fore, plenty to occupy her in the way of naval 
construction. France, Russia, and Italy all 
seem to be better off, but are all, nevertheless, 
strengthening their fleets industriously. England 
has never shown greater activity. The Marquis 
of Hartington, speaking in the House on March 
the 18th, said that three guns of 110 tons—the 
most powerful in the world—four of 63 tons and 
three of 43 tons would be finished during the 
present year. During 1883, no less than fourteen 
vessels were launched for Her Majesty's navy, and 
orders were given for the construction of twelve 
more, the greater part of which were commenced. 
Besides these, there are now on the stocks seven 
others which were commenced before 1883. 
Among the vessels at present in progress, some 
of which are in a forward state for launching, 
the following are included :—a sixteen-gun 
Screw corvette, built of steel and iron, cased 
with wood, of 2,770 tons and 3,000 horse-power 
engines; a fourteen-gun screw composite cor- 
vette, of 1,420 tons, with engines of 950 horse- 
power ; three twin-screw steel armour-plated bar- 
bette ships, each of 9,600 tons and engines of 
7,500 horse-power, to carry ten guns each; a 
similar vessel, but of less tonnage—namely, 
7,390 tons, but with engines of greaterhorse-power 
—namely, 8,000, anda ten-gun double screw steel 
second class steam cruiser, of 3,750 tons, with 
engines of 5,000 horse-power. It is pleasant to 
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learn, also, that the prospects of the army are 
better than they were. Lord Hartington, spea- 
king on the Army Estimates Bill, said that the 
elastic terms of the service and the bounties were 
inducing the men to prolong the period of their 
foreign service, and had attracted, during 1883, 
more than thirty-three thousand recruits, the 
largest number known in one year. 


Goverwor Bowen is very evidently a classical 
scholar. His latest address, on the occasion of 
laying the foundation stone of Victoria College, 
teems with apt allusions to the inspired utter- 
ances of Horace and Virgil But it strikes 
us, as painstaking readers of his earlier ad- 
dresses, that he has a sort of stock-in-trade of 
quotations which always reappear in his remarks 
at recurrent and well-defined periods. The 
flattering allusion to Her Majesty as the Zw 
Whang Ti of the English race, was we sadly fear, 
somewhat unintelligible to the Chinese auditors; 
especially as the title employed means “ Em- 
peror " and not “ Empress,” and is besides not the 
term usually applied to Her Majesty in diplomatic 
despatches. We have elsewhere read orations 
of Governor Bowen couched in almost identical 
words, but what particularly strikes us is His 
Excellencys fondness for quotations. It was 
intensely instructive to hear that Hongkong 
was an excrexiopa rather than an eumopioy,—for 
so Governor Bowen spoke of the island colony in 
his despatch to Lord Derby,—and it was a relief 
to the over-taxed brain to find an explanatory 
foot-note referring to Liddell and Scott's Greek 
Lexicon for corroborative evidence. But in his 
latest address, the learned speaker directed 
his remarks especially to the Chinese brick- 
layers, hod-carriers, and carpenters employed 
in erecting Victoria College, and eloquently 
called their attention to the great men who had 
risen from e'en such humble spheres, “the 
Boltons, the Watts, the Telfourds, and the Steven- 
sons,” and held before them the flattering pro- 
spect of ranking, at some future date, with these 
same benefactors of the race. We can imagine the 
wild enthusiasm of the Chinese artisans at hearing 
these cheering words, as well as their intense 
gratification when Governor Bowen rounded 
his rhetorical period with a Virgilian quotation 
in its native Latin. Again, His Excellency's 
happy allusion to “ Kung Tse, or Confucius, the 
Aristotle of China” must have been pleasing to 
his audience, especially as the preamble, “ And 
you, my Chinese friends,” had prepared them 
for the choice tit-bit to come. On the whole, we 
can but regret that we were not present to enjoy 
the classical eloquence of Governor Bowen. 


Wraxuatt, in his “ Memoirs," relates a very 
interesting account of a duel which took place 
in Germany, while the Earl of Stair commanded 
the British army in that country, in which Lord 
Mark Kerr (Stair's nephew) neatly disposed of 
an ungentlemanly Frenchman, The quarrel 
grew out of misconduct at a dinner on the part 
the French officer, thus:—A difference of 
opinion having arisen during the repast, on some 
point which was maintained by one of the 
French officers with great pertinacity, Lord Mark 
Kerr, in a very gentle tone of voice, ventured to 
set him right on the matter of fact. But the 
Frenchman, unconscious of his quality, and per- 
haps thinking that a frame so delicate did not 
inclose a high spirit, contradicted him in the 
most gross terms, such as are neither used nor 
submitted to among gentlemen. The circum- 
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stance took place so near to Lord Stair as un- 
avoidably to attract his attention. No notice 
whatever was taken of it at the time, and after 
dinner the company adjourned to another tent, 
where coffee was served. Lord Mark coming in 
about a quarter of an hour later than the others, 
Lord Stair no sooner observed him, than calling 
him aside :—“ Nephew,” said he, “I think it 
impossible for you to pass by the affront that 
you have received from the French officer at my 
table. You must demand satisfaction, however 
much I regret the necessity of it^ “O, my 
lord,” answered Lord Mark, with his charac- 
teristic gentleness of manner, ‘‘you need not be 
under any uneasiness on that subject. We have 
already fought. I ran him through the body. 
He died on the spot, and they are at this moment 
about to bury him. I knew too well what I 
owed myself, and I was too well convinced of 
your lordship’s way of thinking to lose a moment 
in calling the officer to account.” 


One of the vernacular journals announces that 
an addition is to be made to the treasures of the 
Shrine of Yasukuni, at Shokonsha, Tokiyo, in 
the shape of a collection of portraits in oils of 
all the General Officers in the Japanese Army. 
It is a good thing to promote the development 
of art, but we are decidedly of opinion that 
Japan would do well to postpone such projects 
as the above. There is in Tokiyo a certain 
Department where a series of full sized oil 
paintngs of Japanese statesmen and other 
celebrities are reposing in deal cases. It is 
enough to say of them that we hope they will 
never be hung anywhere outside the walls of a 
blind asylum. 


We take the following paragraphs from the Soul 
correspondence of the Mainichi Shimbun :— 
Mr. Von Méllendorff, Foreign Adviser to the 
Korean Government, intends travelling through- 
out the Kingdom, next summer, on a tour of 
inspection. He is expected to make strict ex- 
amination into the existing system of local 
administration. A large number of Chinese 
merchants have arrived in the capital, and oc- 
cupy the better portion of the streets. The 
Japanese, being prohibited from opening shops 
in Séul, are doomed to remain at Inchhén, 
where they bewail the general stagnation of 
trade. As matters stand, the entire foreign trade 
of Korea will, sooner or later, be subject to a 
protectionist system, and it is not improbable 
that the Japanese merchants will be forced to 
leave the country. For this reason, the absence 
ofthe Minister is greatly regretted. The Go- 
vernment proposes to garrison all the soldiers 
hitherto trained in Japanese and Chinese style, 
as well as the new recruits (who will number 
about 3,000) in a place to the north of the Am- 
nok-gang River, which runs along the Chinese 
frontier. This is to be done with a view to 
strengthening the boundaries lying along Russian 
territory. Conscription is going on actively in 
all the eight districts. The Government further 
intends purchasing three or four steamships, 
in order to facilitate the transport of the rice 
received in payment of the land-tax, as frequent 
shipwrecks and other calamities have destroyed 
a large number of native craft. 
D 

Another letter from Pusan, dated April 24th, 
contains the following additional items:—In 
consequence of commercial depression, the 
number of foreign residents at this port is re- 
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duced to 1,600. The Customs’ Revenue for the 
last month falls even more than half short of the 
salaries of the employés in the service. Lieu- 
tenant Watanabe will leave for Chól-la-do early 
next month, on a tour of inspection. The re- 
building of the Japanese Consulate has been 
commenced. The Trade Regulations between 
Japan and Korea fortunately admit of fishing 
being carried on along the coast of either 
country. A short time ago, a number of fisher- 
men from Tsushima, while fishing along the 
coast of Man-chiu, came quite unexpectedly 
upon large quantities of the edible nacre-shell 
(Haliotis tuberculata) and sea-slugs (béche de 
mer). On the fourth of last month, a native of 
Wakasa was sentenced to a fine of 20 yen for 
having come to this port from Sóul overland, 
thereby infringing the regulations regarding the 
treaty limits. 


A GENTLEMAN, by name Hashiba Kojiro, who 
resides at No. 18, Sugatacho, Yokohama, is 
said to have captured a somewhat remarkable 
animal. It isa rat with: eight legs, four before 
and four behind. Mr. Hashiba is treating the 
monstrosity with great kindness, which it will 
probably repay. 





Taere is at present in Paris no less a person 
than the Mahdi's tutor; and of course he has 
been interviewed by the Zgaro's correspondent. 
The interviewer says Gemal-ed-Din (the Beauty 
of Religion) is a man of about forty-seven years 
of age, and is an Afghan. He has been a long 
time at the same business as the Mahdi, appa- 
rently without the same success; but at all 
events the Mahdi is his favourite pupil, and all 
the Mahdi's staff are his other favourite pupils ; 
for in this respect he resembles the late Dr. 
Arnold. On the arrival of the interviewer, 
Gemal-ed-Din at once asked him what he 
would take; a piece of courtesy, by the way, 
which does not fall to the lot apparently of most 
interviewers. The conversation was carried on 
in Arabic, with the aid of a dictionary; and 
both parties got on tolerably. The tutor, it 
seems, is over in Paris on business connected 
with his pupil, who is about to set up a news- 
paper to spread over the Eastern world his 
views on politics, which are much better known 
in Europe, he says, than in Asia. This organ, 
he says, will be despatched in bales to all 
Mahommedan countries, and read with avidity ; 
and in a short time there will be a grand 
Mussulman upheaval, ending with the conquest 
of the world, including America, and universal 
happiness for two hundred years. For the 
benefit of timid persons, however, it may at 
once be said that the conquest will be carried 
out with as little bloodshed as possible, and no 
pillage ; and any one who likes to submit will 
be allowed to do so. About the Prophet's life 
the tutor says very little. The Mahdi has lived 
seven years at the botton of a well—no doubt in 
search of truth—and has a great liking for the 
French.  *L'Anglais, voilà lennemi,” said 
Gemal-ed-Din, imitating Gambetta: and the 
interview terminated, for the Prophet's tutor was 
getting enthusiastic, and there were a good 
many deadly implements about. 

Tue March number of Chamber's Magazine 
contains an amusing article entitled ‘‘ The Muse 
of Parody,” which gives specimens of some 
excellent parodies on popular poems and poets. 
From the days of the great Cesar Augustus 
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downwards, the art of parodying well-known 
poetical and rhetorical effusions has always been 
held in high favour, but there are few who can 
really use the art with telling effect. One of the 
best bits in this anthology is the parody of the 
late J. R. Planché on the once all-too-popular 
song “When other Lips” 


When other lips and other eyes 
Their tale of love shall teli— 

Which means the usual sort of lies 
You've heard from every swell ; 

When bored with every kind of bosh, 
‘You'll give the world to see 

A friend whose love you know will wash, 
Oh, then remember me ! 


Equally good is the skit on Moore's lines, “ I 
never nursed a dear Gazelle ” :— 


1 never had a piece of toast 
Particularly long and wide, 

But fell upon the sanded floor, 
‘And always on the buttered side. 

I never roved by Cynthia’s beam 
To gaze upon the starry sky, 

But some old, stiff-backed beetle came 
And charged into my pensive eye. 


Tennyson's “ Mariana,” with its melancholy re- 
frain, has given one enterprising parodist some 
decidedly curious ideas :— 


They lifted him with kindly care; 
jey took him by the heels and head ; 
Across the floor and up the stair 
‘They bore him safely to his bed. 
They wrapped the blankets warm and tight, 
And round about his nose and chin | 
They drew the sheets and tucked them in. 
And whispered : “ Poor old boy—Good-night ! ” 
He murmured, “ Boys, oh, deary, deary ! 
That punch was strong,” he said. 
He said, “Tam aweary, aweary ; 
"Thank Heaven, I’ve got to bed !” 
Even the soothing ballads of Mother Goose order 
have been tampered with by mischievous poetas- 
ters, robbing them of all their original charming 
simplicity of composition by subsitituting other 
words which utterly destroy their pristine fresh- 
ness. We have room for only two specimens, 
and may add that both originally appeared in an 
American magazine :— 
Jack ana pit 
fave studied Mill, 
And all that sage has taught, too; 
Now both promote 
Jill's claim to vote : 
As every good girl ought to. 
Sing a song of phosphates, 
Vibdne iba e] 
Four-and-twenty follicles, 
In the van of time. 
When the phosphorescence— 
Evoluted brain, 
Superstition ended, 
an began to reign. 





Tur Fomiuri Shimbun says that the dealers in 
old clothes in the Nihon-Bashi district, Tokiyo, 
are about to turn over a new leaf, or rather have 
already turned it over. Since the rst of this 
month they have marked all their goods in 
legible and unalterable figures, and announced 
their intention to carefully select everything they 
expose for sale, as wellas to desist from offering 
the public any more take-ins (Auwase-mono). 
These are very excellent resolves. Itis a pity 
that their appearance of spontaneity should be 
marred by the memory of the recently published 
regulations for the control of dealers in second- 
hand goods. 


Osman Dicxa's whole relation to the revolt, and 
the amalgamation in him of religious, political 
and mercantile aspirations, says Zhe Times, are 
hard to comprehend. A broker and trader, and 
principally a slave-trader in Suakim and Jeddah, 
he received a severe financial blow when, some 
six years ago, a British cruiser captured two 
slave-dhows full of victims, on the way to Jeddah. 
Osman Digna's trade then fell from bad to worse, 
his house property in Suakim was all mortgaged, 
and he became hopelessly involved. Being of 
no great distinction by birth, his selection by the 
Mahdi to lead a religious rebellion in these parts 
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is not in accordance with the structure of Arab 
society and feeling, and is attributed to the 
accident that Osman Digna, in one of his incur- 
sions far south for slaves, met the Mahdi, who 
formed a high estimate of his ability and of his 
influence, acquired through successful trading. 
If this history be trustworthly, passions for other 
objects than holiness are the keynote of Osman 
Digna's character and motives, and it is against 
all probability that he will cast his goods and his 
position into the broken balance of battle. He 
is no ignorant fanatic, and he cannot himself 
believe the myths which he multiplies in order to 
control his followers. 


Prorzssor E. S. Monzsz's report to the Peabody 
Academy of Science, describing his latest visit 
to Japan, has been published in American news- 
papers. Hislaboursin this country were devoted 
chiefly to the collection of ethnological material, 
and especially of keramic specimens, for the 
institution of which he is the director. Asis 
always the case, in such circumstances, the 
fullest facilities were afforded by the Japanese 
authorities, and Professor Morse was enabled to 
gather an unusually varied and interesting as- 
sortment of articles; many of them being of 
especial value to students of Oriental art and 
mechanisms,—such as the tools employed in 
Japanese trades, with pictures illustrating their 
peculiar uses ; weapons of all periods ; examples 
of admirably modelled human figures of the 
kind exhibited in Asakusa and elsewhere ; 
Characteristic wearing apparel, household uten- 
sils, and a host of others, equally desirable. 
Numbers of these were gratuitously presented to 
the Peabody Academy by private Japanese 
citizens as well as by Government establishments. 
Professor Morse succeded, also, in obtaining a 
large supply of ethnological objects from Korea, 
“ the first,” it is believed, “ever sent from that 
country.” The total number of his new additions 
to the Museum exceeds eight hundred. 


Accorpine to the latest advices received in 
Hongkong, it has been semi-officially denied 
that any treaty has been completed between 
France and Portugal, and that, therefore, there 
is no reason to suppose that the rumoured 
French overland expedition to Canton, o/@ 
Macao, is correct. Yet it appears that the 
question has undoubtedly been raised as to 
the possibility or feasibility of landing French 
troops in Macao, and the officials of the Por- 
tuguese colony are ominously reticent on the 
subject. The report seems to have originated 
in official circles in Macao, and although H.E. 
da Roza has received no positive instructions as 
to the matter, there is every reason to believe 
that negotiations between France and Portugal 
have been privately carried on for some time past. 


Ir is announced that the official opening of the 
Tokiyo-Takasaki Railway is to take place on 
Monday, the 12th instant, without fail. It is not 
yet distinctly known whether His Majesty the 
Emperor proposes to be present, but we presume 
that under any circumstances there will be no 
more postponements. The unfortunate share- 
holders may well begin to look askance at all 
these wasted preparations. If the opening comes 
off on Monday next, there will have been 4,000 
invitations issued, 3,200 of which were so much 
waste paper ; and 2,400 dinners prepared, 1,600 
of which were never set before the guests. On 
the whole, we learn that His Majesty's indis- 
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position has cost the Company something like 
4,000 yen. Fortunately they can afford to pay 
for these accidents without much anxiety. 


Tur “Lord Cobden” of the Paris Zemps has 
been out-done, saysa home paper, by the “Lord 
Gladstone" of M. Barodet, a Radical deputy 
from Lyons. But neither the Zemps nor M. 
Barodet is half so funny as the Rappel, which 
rebukes M. Paul de Cassagnac and Count de 
Mun for having laughed at the deputy's mistake. 
“Do these aristocrats suppose,” asked the indig- 
nant Rappel, “that Mr. Gladstone is a simple 
bourgeois, like M. Thiers or M. Guizot? Ought 
they not to know that he is a squire, and there- 
fore a better gentleman than any newly created 
temporal peer? Moreover, by virtue of having 
been several times Premier, he bears the title of 
right honourable, and as such is on a par with 
marquesses, earls, and barons.” The Daily 
News, whose own spelling of foreign names is 
sometimes extremely comic, makes fun of M. 
Barodet, and of Frenchmen in general, with 
regard to their perfectly original conceptions of 
English titles. Among the illustrations it gives 
there are two that are worth reproducing. One 
is that of a character ina novel by Gaboriau, 
variously styled “Mr. Thomas Elgin,” “the 
Honourable Elgin,” “Sir Elgin,” “Honourable 
Sir," and “Sir Tom." The other is a detective 
named Piedouche, who passes himself off as an 
American named *'Sir Francis Disney of Balti- 
more." The “Honourable Elgin” strikes us as 
being in no way inferior to the “ Honourable 
Derby,” to which we have already given our 
tribute of admiration. 

Tue fourth reunion of the Kazgwa-&wai (So- 
ciety of Art Critics) took place on the 2oth 
ulimo atthe Meiji Kwaido, Tokiyo. A fine 
collection of master-pieces by the great artists of 
the Kiyoto School was exhibited, and attracted 
a large number of Japanese and Foreign visitors. 
The building, though in general excellently 
suited for thé purpose, left a good deal to be 
desired in point of light. Reunions of this sort 
require, however, special facilities. The Meiji 
Kwaido is perhaps the best building to be found 
in Tokiyo, and we trust that the Society will 
continue to employ it. It is not often that the 
public is enabled to examine authenticated and 
properly classified specimens of Japanese picto- 
rial art, as it existed in its palmy days before the 
period of modern decadence. The following is 
a resumé of the excellent lecture delivered by 
Mr. E. F. Fenollosa on the interesting subject, 
“Can Japanese Art be revived ?"— 

The whole world has become interested in Japanese 
Art, and deeply regrets its recent rapid decline. This 
decline, due chiefly to the cessation of local patronage, 
public and private enterprise, during the last two years, 
has been earnestly striving-to arrest. Every one has 
been looking forward to this second Competitive Ex. 
hibition of Paintings at Uyeno, with the expectation 
that it would record a decided improvement in quantity. 
We have been doomed to disappointment; and in view 
of the frequent predictions of failure on the part of 
foreigners, and the fear that the present agitation may 
spring only from a shallow enthusiasm, it is important 
to reconsider the question asked above. 

First then, what is there distinctive in Japanese Art 
to revive? I speak here only of painting, as the source 
of all Japanese decorative design. 

Art excellence is not in its nature one, any more than 
excellence in human nature is one, The result of 
moral, mental, and social education, isnot the production 
ofa standard uniformity among men, but of a more 
decided individuality. ' Similarly, perfect art ought 
never to repeat itself. If it be urged that. nature is the 
same for all men, I reply that this is not true of nature 

as representable in Art. What we want to express in 
art is not scientific fact for its own sake, but some 
subject. But the subjects in nature, that is, its parts 


and aspects, are infinite; and even they do not concern 
the art of painting, except as expressed in artistic 
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form, that is, beautiful lines, shades, and colours, It 
is, further, easy to show that in a good painting. 
the two elements, form and subject, must be correla- 
tives, that is, mutually determinative, We ought not 
to think of a subject or story first in terms of words, 
and then add pictorial form. ` Neither should we con- 
fine our attention to pictorial form, and leave to chance 
what it shall express. The two must be born together, 
and thinkable only in terms of one another. In this 
necessity of union is founded the vital distinction be- 
tween schools of painting, The art of any one time 
and place cannot treat every subject in every possible 
form. It becomes powerful and perfect only as it 
becomes special. This peculiarity may be determined 
indeed, either from the side of the form, or from that 
of the subject ; but in any case in originates in histori- 
cal necessities, 

We many now state the essential difference between 
the European conception of painting, and that domi- 
nant inthe East. In Europe painting had its origin 
in the art of sculpture, while in the East painting had 
its origin in the art of hand writing, From this root 
all the other differences naturally spring. Thus, while 
in the West, the object was from the start to produce 
an effect of sculpturesque reality, in the East it was to 
produce as much beautiful suggestion of nature as 
could be realised in using the ordinary pencil. From 
this principle spring the chief peculiarities of Eastern 

fainting ; for example, its generalization of natural 
Erm into terms of ready pen-execution, its preserva. 
tion of outlines as a characteristic beanty, its indiffer- 
ence to true relief and cast shadow as scientific non- 
essentials, its substitution in their place of del 
gradation’ and sparkling diversity of dark and 
parts, its freedom from rules of linear perspective in 
reaching its artistic aim, and its conception of man as a 
mass of flowing drapery and not as a naked figure. 
Such are the limits within which Eastern painting 
must work, if it is really to retain its individuality. 

It ought ‘not to be difficult to distinguish this view 
from that held by some conserv japanese gentle- 
men to-day, that the art of painting is nearly identical 
with the art of hand-writing. In practice this theory 
amounts to ignoring all quality whatever except fine 
pen-strokes. But in the above explanation, all other 
artistic qualities, while bound into union with this one, 
still remain as essential elements of pictorial beauty. 

But can this essentially Eastern beauty be revived ? 
It cannot be that in so few years Genius has died out 
in the Japanese breast. Art is like a seed, which 
remains unseen during the winter of hostile circum- 
stance, but ever germinates and realizes its internal 
possibilities under the warmth of favorable conditions. 
The historical theory of the rise and fall of art, I have 
unfolded in a previous lecture, From it we may 
deduce, that the conditions necessary to a healthy 
growth of art, are at least those grouped for con- 
venience under the three following heads, 

15t.—Perfect freedom of variation. Unless you have 
abroad variety to choose from, there is little chance 
of being able to choose anything good. No variation, 
no progress, is the law of the universe. It is most im- 
portant, then, that originality should be consciously 
fostered. But in Japan the old forms hang like a 
heavy drag upon this freedom. Unless the unthink- 
ing conservatism of those who would do no more than 
preserve the old styles is broken down, Japanese art 
cannot begin to revive. Here, perhaps, we may find 
one cause of the failure of the present exhibition. Its 
managers and judges, I hear, in many instances have 
discountenanced individuality ; and their peculiar re- 
gulations, such as that an artist must exhibit his work 
as representative of some established school, that all 
pictures must be of a uniform size, and that each 
artist must offer one rough painting and one carefully 
executed, tend inevitably to the same result. 

2nd.—Opportunity for selection. This means that 
public and artist have got to be brought together in 
such away that a selection of the best tendencies may 
be made. This is indeed what such exhibitions as the 
present at Uyeno are for. They are not for the sake 
of mere display, but to facilitate that sifting, from 
which the unconsciously produced good shall be con- 
sciously produced and made better. But a yearly 
exhibition is not enough. Extensive patronage of 
artists in the decoration of new buildings, private 
associations of artists, local exhibitions, an organization 
of dealers who shall mediate between artists and pa- 
trons—such things as these will have to grow up before 
anything else than aimless experiment can be achieved. 

3rd.—Development of high taste and aim in patron 
andartist, Themere establishment of a rapport between 
the two parties is not enough, It must call out and 
employ great quality, in order to produce great result. 
It is not necessary that an artist should be scientific ; 
but his perception of what is great and organic in things 
must be instantaneous. He must be in earnest, He 
must love his art so truly that he will always strive to 
do his best. No age can paint any subject well if it 
does not love it. The new art will not find itself, until 
it has incorporated into its nature the true need, the 
best hope, the earnest reverence of the time. There- 
fore in bad periods, when no one believes in or cares 
for anything, art is always poor. Let each artist strive 
to make his heart pure, and then paint whatever he 
loves most. It is the same with the pul It must 
be true enough itself to appreciate the true. Here then 
is an important question facing Japanese to-day. Is 
there any nucleus of love or interest which art can 
satisfy, and about which the production of the future 
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can cluster? If not, then Japanese art cannot be 
revived. I believe that such exists. In the bustle of 





transition it may not be clear; but honest spontaneous 
interest in certain subjects never dies out of the heart. 
An extraordinarily rich and picturesque national history 
lies ready at hand. The possibilities of Eastern Paint- 
ing have not been half exhausted, Has any one the 
power and the courage to.day to strike the new key- 
note? If so, let him paint for himself, not for the 
critics, and the world will not be slow to recognize him, 











Ar no time in England previous to the suppres- 
sion of the prize ring, were such scenes enacted 
as are frequently reported in the American 
papers at present. It may be safely assumed 
that the ruffianism which migrated to America, 
combined with the native article already on the 
spot, has produced a race of pugs of which 
Deaf Burke and the Tipton Slasher and their 
contemporaries would be heartily ashamed. A 
Despatch Cumberland, Md., special says:—A 
prize fight came off at Hyndman, Pa., near the 
Maryland State line, at an early hour this morn- 
ing, April 5th, between a Hungarian named 
Nickvest, formerly of St. Louis, and an unknown, 
alleged to be Kilrain, a Boston pugilist. The 
fight was arranged a short time ago, and the 
party left Huntingham, Pa., last night in coal 
cars, arriving at Hyndman at three this morning. 
During the trip a melée occurred on the train, 
in which several persons were injured. Arriving 
at Hyndman, the ring was pitched and the fight 
began. Fifty-three rounds were fought, with 
the advantage about even, when a cry of “foul” 
was raised. A terrible riot ensued, in which 
pistols and knives were freely used. The riot 
lasted for some time, and at the conclusion 
three men, including Nickvest, were stretched 
on the ground dead, while several others were 
badly wounded. Nickvest was shot through the 
head. No arrests were made. 


Texas Siftings has some curious particulars 
aboutthelate Ben Thompson, the noted desperado 
of that State, recently slain by a brother des- 
perado. He is said to have killed fifteen men. 
with his own hand, and once killed two by 
successive shots of a revolver, fired in opposite 
directions, both having him covered with their 
Own weapons, and only showing their heads. 
His clothes were always fashionable, and he 
wore $3,000 worth of diamonds. In 1882 he 
was made City Marshal or Chief of the Police 
of Austin, but had to take a vacation in June in 
order to kill a man in San Antonio to whom he 
owed a grudge. He killed him, accordingly, 
and was put in prison for itand tried at San 
Antonio, bail being refused. He was acquitted, 
of course, but he retained his office in Austin 
during his incarceration, and, on his return to 
that city, had the horses taken from his carriage, 
and was drawn through the streets by an 
enthusiastic crowd. He was unwell at the time 
ofhis death, but people remarked, *Den isa 
little bilious, but he will come all right again 
as soon as he has killed a man.” Sure enough, 
he soon after sought to effect his cure by killing 
acertain Foster at San Antonio, but Foster was 
too quick for him. Ben killed him, but not 
before he had relieved Ben himself of all further 
pains and aches by a well-directed shot, 


Tue items in Indian papers on affairs in Burmah 
are slightly conflicting. The following para- 
graphs are taken from various sources :—'* The 
Irawady Flotilla Company's steamer Palow, 
which was sent specially to Bhamo, single- 
handed, to ascertain the truth about the rising 
in Mogoung, has returned to Mandalay, report- 
ing that the rebels have scattered, and the 
country is much quieter.—The Kachyen rising 
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in Upper Burmah is reported as over. The 
King’s troops slaughtered many rebels at Modah, 
which dispersed the dacoits, and restored con- 
fidence—Some of King Theebaw’s cousins and 
a Mahomedan have been caught attempting to 
fire the palace at Mandalay, Had the flames 
been seen from the city, there would probably 
have been a rebellion there.—The rebel Kach- 
yens appear to be in greater force than was 
originally supposed, 400 having been killed in 
a single engagement. All their attempts to 
capture Bhamo have failed. Continuous fighting 
is going on between Mogoung and Bhamo.” 
The latest, however, is no doubt the sequel to 
the attempt, above-mentioned, to fire the Palace 
at Mandalay. A telegram in an American paper, 
dated London, April 9th, says :—“ One-half of 
Mandalay, the capital of Burmah, a city of 
90,000 people, has been burned." 





Ax American paper says :—T. A. Matsudaira, 
the new City Engineer of Bradford, McKean 
county, isa native of Japan, and the first man 
of his nationality to be chosen to a civil office in 
the United States, He is the son of a wealthy 
Japanese farmer, educated in this country, and 
was for three years Chief Engineer of the Union 
Pacific in Wyoming, Idaho, and Montana. 
There are only two other Japanese engineers in 
America—S. Haraguchi Assistant Engineer 
of the Pennsylvania Road, and J. Komura, a 
mining engineer in Montana—altogether there 
are about three hundred of that nationality en- 
gaged in business in this country. 





RererRING to the wreck of an ocean steamer, the 
particulars of which we published on Saturday, 
the Ala says :—The investigation into the loss 
of the Daniel Steinmann, with her hundred and 
odd victims, promises the usual result, viz., 
failure to fix criminal responsibility on any one. 
A strong tide prevailed and the Captain had 
overrun his reckoning ten miles. There are 
perils which those who go down to the sea in 
ships cannot avoid. One of the seven wise men 
of Greece was once asked who were the most 
numerous, the living orthe dead, and replicd 
by making the counter interrogatory, “In which 
class do you count the men who are at sea?” 








Tue Civil and Military Gazette says :—In Mr. 
Marvin's new pamphlet about Merv we find the 
promised information regarding the Russian 
Mission to Cabulin 1882. It appears that a few 
months ago, on his way to Baku, Mr. Marvin 
stayed afew days at Kertch, and there came 
across, quite by accident, a man, named Samuel 
Gurovitch, who had acted as interpreter to the 
Mission. Mr. Marvin learnt from Gurovitch 
that, early in 1882, Captain Venkhovsky, of the 
Russian Engineers, and Prince Khilkoff, Chief 
of the Trans-Caspian Railway, and Gurovitch 
himself, left Askabad in disguise and made their 
way to Merv, Bokhara, Herat, and Cabul. At 
Cabul, Gurovitch declared, the Amir Abdur 
Rahman entertained them hospitably and offer- 
ed to help them to survey the road to Candahar. 
The story is interesting, of course; and, if true, 
throws some light on the various rumours that 
have reached India, from time to time, about 
the presence of Russian agents in Cabul. But 
without further confirmation, a story of this sort 
told to Mr. Marvin by a casual stranger, proves 
nothing; except that Mr. Marvin is at times 
somewhat indiscriminating. Samuel Gurovitch 
may have told the truth; but there is nothing to 
prove that he was not romancing. For the rest 
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Mr. Marvin's pamphlet is merely an ill-arranged 
summary of information already known, inter- 
spersed with the unnecessary comments of the 
compiler. 


Ir will be seen from the announcement in the 
Official Gazette (Kwampo) that the Chinese 
Minister at Berlin replaces the Marquis Tséng 
only ad interim. Tséng’s real successor is to 
be Hü King-ch'ng, a gentleman who was 
nominated, a few years ago, Representative of 
the Middle Kingdom in Tokiyo, but was pre- 
vented, by the death of his mother, from taking 
up the appointment. Hü has received a foreign 
education. He speaks English excellently and 
is understood to be a man of distinctly liberal 
views. He is also a profegé of Li Hung-chang, 
which fact furnishes another evidence that the 
conduct of the Tonquin negotiations has been 
wholly entrusted to the great Viceroy. Tséng's 
removal becomes doubly significant in view of 
the circumstance that he does not even await the 
arrival of his successor from China. His warlike 
policy is evidently about to be completely reversed. 


Tux Rangoon Gazette publishes a translation of 
the royal proclamation issued at Mandalay by 
the King announcing important reforms in the 
Government of Upper Burmah. Under the old 
régime officials get no salaries, but are given 
tracts of land, on the revenues of which they live 
paying a certain proportion to the Royal Trea- 
sury. In this way persons who have benefited 
or who have pleased the King have become 
rulers of Districts which they have never seen 
and care nothing about, so long as money is 
forthcoming. Some of them are eunuchs and 
palace ladies. The executive duties are per- 
formed by their creatures who are valued accord- 
ing to their success in raising money, and who, 
therefore, practice extortion and oppression at 
their own will. According to the proclamation, 
all this is to be entirely changed. The country 
has been divided into ten districts, and a Com- 
missioner appointed to administer each district. 
All the revenue is to be sent to the treasury, A 
civil list and a budget are being prepared, and 
officials will henceforth be paid fixed salaries. 
King Theebaw has been induced to take this 
step principally through the influence of the 
Kinwoon Mengyee, whose lieutenants the Pouk 
Myne and Kyouk Myung Atwinwoons are ela- 
borating the scheme. The King is going to 
get out two new river steamers. No further 
news of the rebels. 


Tue death of General de Wimpffen leaves 
Marshal MacMahon the sole survivor of the 
three generals who turn by turn commanded the 
French army at Sedan. MacMahon exercised 
the chief command from daybreak, or even 
earlier (for the Bavarians began the attack 
between one and two in the morning), until six, 
when, wounded in the thigh, he was carried of the 
field. He was at once replaced by General Ducrot, 
the senior of the commanders of army corps; 
who, finding that the Prussians were turning his 
position, tried to evade the movement by order- 
ing an immediate retreat to the fortified town of 
Mézitres, where he would have found a division 
of fresh troops and an abundance of provisions 
and ammunition. Disposition had already been 
made for the retreat, by a road which the Prus- 
sians before long would intercept, when General 
de Wimpffen, who had joined the army only the 
day before, produced a paper from the Minister 
of War entrusting him, in case of accident to 
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MacMahon, with the chief command. Ducrot 
begged his successor to continue his orders for 
a retreat to Mézieres; but De Wimpffen would 
not hear of such a thing, and (according to 
Ducrot) declared that the French were already 
gaining the day, and that he was about to 
“drive the Prussians into the Meuse." Ducrot 
replied that the enemy was endeavouring to 
surround him, and that he would be fortunate 
ifat the end of the day he saved a portion of 
his army; and in the end, as everyone knows, 
De Wimpffen, hemmed in on all sides, was 
forced to capitulate. Sooner or later the result 
would doubtless have been the same, whether 
De Wimpffen, Ducrot, or MacMahon had com- 
manded in chief. But the disgrace of having 
signed the capitulation had to be borne by De 
Wimpffen, while the honour of of having signed 
it fell to the fortunate MacMahon, who had 
escaped the painful necessity by a mere accident. 
—St. James's Budget. 


Tue following story from the Midlands, says a 
London paper, is too good not to be true. A 
large provincial town having recently launched 
out into the luxury of a People’s Park of the 
approved Battersea pattern, the town council 
met to solemnly discuss a proposal to place a 
number of Venetian gondolas on the large and 
omamental piece of water which graced the 
park. The proposal was agreed to, and it then 
became a question of how many should be pro- 
vided. Up then rose the worthy mayor. “ Gentle- 
men,” quoth this Midland Counties Solon, “a 
couple will, in my opinion, be sufficient for the 
present needs: we may safely leave the rest 
to Nature !" 





A vent horrible story istold by the Fiyu Shimbun 
about a notorious “ Baby Farm” at Jiusangen- 
cho, Kanazawa, Kaga. It seems that a widow 
living at that place had established a sort of 
association, with several branch offices, which, 
as the iyu remarks, was little else than an 
“Infanticidal Association.” Fatherless children 
and orphans were readily received by the widow 
and her colleagues on the receipt of a small 
sum of money, which was nominally supposed 
to defray the expense of nursing and clothing. 
As several children were not returned to their 
relatives, and most of the nurselings were 
stated to have died shortly after admission, the 
police made a strict investigation and found 
that no less than sixty-five children had been 
murdered either by being interred alive or by 
other quite as barbarous means. It isa matter 
of universal congratulation that the infamous 
widow and her colleagues have all been arrested. 
Hanging is far too good for them. 


Tue Fiyu Shimbun announces the discovery of 
arich vein of gold ore on the side of a moun- 
tain at Tsugaru-gori, Hakodate Prefecture. The 
officials of the Prefecture have already sent in a. 
report on the new mine, which will probably be 
opened before long. It appears that an English 
employé of the Colonization Department reported 
some time ago that gold was to be found in the 
vicinity, but the authorities did not, at the time, 
convince themselves of the truth of this report. 





Tue U.S. corvette Zssex (6), Commander 
McCormick, arrived here on Monday. The fol- 


lowing is a list of her officers :—Commander, 
A. H. McCormick ; Lieut. M. R. S. MacKenzie ; 
Executive Officer, Lieut. Wm. 


H. Parker ; Navi- 
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gating Lieutenants, Wainwright Kellogg, Kar] 
Rohrer, Corwin P. Recs, and Wm. M. Irwin; 
Ensigns Junior Grate, R. O, Bittler, and W. C. 
P. Muir; Surgeon, M. L. Ruth; Past Assistant 
Paymaster, Louis A. Yorke ; Chief Engineer, D. 
P. McCartney ; Passed Assistant Engineer, F. J. 
Hoffman; Assistant Engineer, M. Bevington ; 
Lieut. Marines, O. C. Beryman; Pay Clerk, C. 
E. James. The Zssex has a complement of 
200 men. 





WE regret to have to record the stoppage of the 
Oriental Bank, a notice announcing that fact 
having been posted at that institution on Satur- 
day afternoon, in accordance with a telegram 
received by the manager. A message was re- 
ceived at the Bank yesterday from the official 
liquidator, and a telegram to a Yokohama firm 
announcing the suspension expresses the ex- 
pectation of payment in full. The immediate 
cause of the stoppage is doubtless a run on the 
bank at its numerous branches consequent upon 
the recent depreciation of the shares. There 
are probably no new losses, and depositors are 
not likely to suffer beyond the inconvenience of 
a lengthened liquidation. It is to be hoped that 
the widespread connection of the bank will be 
kept together, and that, if the O.B.C. is not re- 
suscitated, some other institution will incorporate 
its extensive business. 


In the United States Ministerial Court, Tokiyo, 
judgment was delivered on Monday in the case 
Van Buren v. Tripler. The following is the 
final paragraph of the finding of the Court :— 


The case is not such as to justify vindictive or ex. 
emplary damages. No evidence was given of special 
damages. 

I therefore assess the plaintiffs damages in the 
premises at twenty ($20) dollars, and do hereby adjudge 
and decree that the Defendant, Thomas H. Tripler, 
pay to the Plaintiff, Thomas B. Van Buren, the said 
sum of Twenty ($20) dollars, his damages assessed as 
aforesaid, and I do further adjudge and decree that 
said Defendant pay the costs of this suit. 

(Signed) Joux A. Bixcuam, 
E. E. & M. P. of the U, S. of 
America in Japan. 
U. S. Legation, Tokio, Japan, 


May sth, 1884. 


Tue Hackney Radical Club, having, after a 
lecture by Captain Campbell on the subject of 
“Our Rule in India,” passed a resolution ap- 
proving of Lord Ripon’s Indian policy, for- 
warded copies of the same to the members for 
Hackney. The Postmaster-General has replied, 
saying :—“ I most cordially edorse the approval 
which the resolution expressess of Lord Ripon’s 
Indian policy; for I believe that no one who 
has ever been Governor-General of India, has 
been more anxious than he has been, to promote 
the true interests of the people of that country.” 


In the temple of Gokoku, at Otowa, there is a 
celebrated picture painted by Kano Tanenobu. 
It represents Buddha entering into Nirvana, and 
its dimensions are 30 feet in width by 66 feet in 
length. The priests of the temple proposed to 
send it for exhibition to the Kiyoshinkwat at 
Uyeno, but the Committee was, not unnaturally, 
puzzled to know how such a monster painting 
might be disposed of. Ordinary walls do not 
offer spaces of 30 feet by 66. It was decided 
that the picture should be officially inspected 
before any further steps are taken. 





A sHootiNG affray occurred on board the Ame- 
rican ship Pactolus, Captain Bromham, on Sun- 
day, the result of which is that a man is now 
lying in Hospital with two bullets in his body, 
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It appears that some of the crew were on shore 
Sunday, and two of the men met an old ship- 
mate who is living on shore. This man went 
off to the ship about eleven o'clock with his two 
friends, and some trouble ensued, during which 
the captain is said to have fired amongst the 
crowd forward, two shots taking effect on the 
visitor, one in the hgad and the other in the arm. 


A rinz broke out shortly after three o'clock on 
Friday in the back premises of- Mr. Witt's 
house, No. 133. The flames spread with such 
rapidity that nothing could be removed. The 
bowling-alley attached to Clausen's Hotel was 
at one time in great danger, but was luckily 
saved. The roof of the adjoining house caught 
fire in several places, but the flames speedily 
gave way before a perfect deluge of water. The 
** Relief” was first on the spot, and had the fire 
quickly under control. Two Chinese women 
are said to have been in the house when the fire 
broke out, and were rescued with some difficulty, 
owing to their being partially stupified by the 
smoke. We understand that the premises were 
insured for $4,000, but that the policy expired 
the day before yesterday. 


H.E. Terasuima Munenort, Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary and Envoy Extraordinary, has been 
appointed an officer of the Imperial Household 
Department ; H.E. Mori Arinori, Minister Ple- 
nipotentiary and Envoy Extraordinary, mem- 
ber of the Sanji-in; Kawase Masanori, Vice- 
Minister of Justice, Minister Plenipotentiary and 
Envoy Extraordinary; Iwamura Michitoshi, the 
President of the Board of Auditors and of the 
Pension Bureau, Vice-Minister of Justice ; and 
Watanabe Noboru, member of the Sanji-in, Pre- 
sident of the Board of Auditors.—A'9ampo. 


Tue Government of British Columbia has found 
a way to “ better the instruction " of California, 
with respect to Chinese immigration. Nothing 
in United States legislation can stand beside the 
laws recently passed by the parliament of that 
province, with the view of excluding Mongolian 
labourers in the future, and rendering the lives 
of those already residing there a burden to them. 
Any new corner from the Middle Kingdom is 
liable to a fine of $50, or, in default, to im- 
prisonment for six months. Any person instru- 
mental in introducing a Chinaman is subject to 
a fine of $200 for each separate offence. All 
members of the obnoxious race now in British 
Columbia are required to pay a license fee of 
$10 a year; and the non-possession of a license 
is punished by a fine of $40. This document 
must always be presented for inspection to toll- 
gatherers on bridges and highways, and to any 
civil officer elsewere, who may choose to demand 
it. A person who employs an unlicensed China- 
man will himself be fined $50. All employers, 
moreover, must at stated periods furnish lists of 
those in their service ; and if this requirement is 
evaded, or if an incorrect report be given, a 
penalty of $100 is imposed. Chinese residents 
who desire to leave the province temporarily, 
can return only upon the condition of having a 
photograph taken, at his or her own cost, to 
insure identification when readmission is applied 
for. The exhumation of a Chinese corpse, for 
transmission across the Pacific and burial at 
home,—or for any other purpose,—entails a for- 
feiture of $100. The same ‘amount is exacted 
from every opium smoker, the use of that drug, 
excepting for medicinal purposes, being strictly 
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prohibited. Some doubt appears to exist as to 
whether the Dominion Government will sanction 
the enforcement of these laws; but the British 
Columbians are confident, and expect to derive 
an annual revenue of some $200,000, through 
their operation. 


Tue. Meiji Nippv says that there has been 
discovered in the district of Amerigawa, Tomi- 
yama Prefecture, a species of earth which, for 
cleansing purposes, is an excellent substitute 
for soap, and, at the same time, possesses none 
of the latter's deleterious properties. This dis- 
covery reminds us of Madame Darnet whose 
thrifty search fora natural soap at St. Vrieix 
disclosed the Kaolin which afterwards supplied 
the workshops of Sèvres. 


Tue Feiri Shimbun put, the amount of deli- 
veries of imported goods in Yokohama during 
the month of April at $1,110,933, and the 
amount of sales for export at $603,120; the 
balance in favour of deliveries being $507,813. 


A Lany purchased some articles in the North- 
West Provinces Court some days before the 
Culcutta Exhibition closed, and wished to take 
them away. The Babu in charge said that this 
could by no means be allowed, whereupon the 
lady asked, * Then when may I take them 
away?" To which the Babu oracularly replied, 
“ Not till the day of judgment." 


Says the Sz. James's Budget:—“ Some of 
of the marines are being mounted.” So says 
a serious telegram from Suakim ; and, indeed, 
without some such stroke the policy of the 
Government would have wanted finish. In 
statesmanship they have exhausted absurdities ; 
but to realize a mythical ideal by adding a troop 
of horse-marines to the forces of the Crown— 
there is genius in that. 


Tue winner of the One Thousand Guineas, 
Busybody, a bay filly of Lord Falmouth’s, is by 
Petrarch out of Spinaway, and was heavily 
engaged as a two-year-old, having been entered 
in ten of the principal events last season. 


SuokTLY after three o'clock on Friday a man, 
apparently about forty years of age, was found 
hanging from the eaves of a house occupied by 
one Tsubouchi, No. 7, Nichome, Aioicho. 





We are informed that telegraphic information 


has been received of the death of the Dowager 
Empress of Austria. 





Tue American ship Zucile, Captain C. M. Law- 
rence, arrived on the evening of the 7th instant 
from New York. She came by way of Austra- 
lia, and experienced moderate weather through- 
out the passage, which occupied 154 days. 





Tuer American schooner Ze/i£ia, from San 
Francisco, arrived at Hakodate on the rst inst., 
and sailed thence for Vladivostock on the znd. 


Tur Pacific Mail steamship City of Rio de 
Janeiro, for this port, left Hongkong on the 
6th instant. 





Tux British barquentine Glenury arrived at 
Nagasaki on the rst inst. from this port. 
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“THE HALT AND THE BLIND.” 
ee ig te 

NE cannot but feel sincere pity for 
those persons who find themselves 
obliged to halt between two opinions in 
the matter of treaty revision. Pulp of 
jelly-fish consistency is yet splendidly 
consistent when compared with the 
condition to which they are compelled 
to reduce their mental fibre in order to 
receive to-day and efface to-morrow 
the impressions imparted to it by 
every passing wind of doctrine. The 
memorial presented two years ago by the 
foreign residents of Yokohama is still fresh 
in the memory of the public. “Signed by 
the entire mercantile community,” it asked 
for extended facilities of commerce, and 
declared that to permit foreigners to trade 
in the interior would “strike at the very 
foundation of the grievances of which they 
justly, yet vainly, complain.” The memo- 
tial was published only two months ago. 
The journal in whose columns it appeared 
emphatically endorsed every word of it. 
Yet the same journal now says :—' With 
regard to throwing open the country to 
foreign travel, residence and trade, little 
benefit, immediate or remote, is antici- 
pated from such a course. No one treats 
such a proposition as worthy of serious 
consideration, for there is certainly little 
to recommend it." Only invertebrates can 
wriggle like this without fracturing some- 
thing. Half a column farther on in the 
very same article we are treated to another 
startling contortion. We are told that 
"the thirty-six millions of Japan only 
await the removal of restrictions to make 
a large and paying volume of trade.” 
What restrictions? The restrictions im- 
posed by the present treaties. This, at all 
events, is plain enough, for we are assured 
that "treaty revision on sound principles 
will certainly have the effect of enlarging 
trade." It is necessary, then, to believe, 
that although to remove a portion of 
existing restrictions would “ make a large 
and paying volume of trade," to remove 
the whole of those restrictions would pro- 
duce “ little benefit, immediate or remote." 
We cannot twist ourselves around these 
two propositions. No mind of any stiff- 
ness could compass them both. There is, 
however, one statement which we can 
heartily endorse. It is this :—“ The asser- 
tion that foreigners are not likely to benefit 
by revision of the treaties is pure non- 
sense, and deserves to be held up to com- 
mon contempt.” That announcement has 
all the rudiments of a vertebra. But how 
are foreignerstobenefit? Not by any throw- 
ing open of the country. “ Little benefit, 
either immediate or remote, is anticipated 
from such a course.” The Memorial of 
the Yokohama merchants, to be sure, when 
urging the desirability of permitting trade 
in the interior, said:—" As we are now 
placed, we are compelled to remain igno- 
rant of each other's wishes and require- 
ments, and to submit our commercial 
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transactions and ourselves to the mercies 
of men who are the remnants of an evil 
past" The memorialists wanted the coun- 
try opened. That is indisputable. Their 
memorial, too, was presented expressly with 
a view to treaty revision. But their some- 
time fellow-thinker now declares, in effect, 
that one of the chief restrictions they 
desired to see removed is absolutely im- 
material. How, then, we repeat, are 
foreigners to benefit by treaty revision? 
Simply thus: it is urged, apparently, that 
the treaties should contain a clause per- 
mitting Japanese to charter foreign-owned 
ships for use in the export trade. For there 
is an assumption, now, that Japan has, 
orcan speedily produce, quantities of wheat 
which would go abroad if there were ves- 
sels to take it. Formerly the cry was 
about rice. One-fourth of the whole an- 
nual crop of rice was supposed to be lying 
stored in the interior only waiting for an 
opportunity to travel Westward. And this 
at a time when the price of the staple in the 
Japanese markets was such that profitable 
export did not seem possible. Rice, however, 
is out of the running now. Wheat is the 
new favorite. An export of wheat to the 
value of four or five million dollars—that is 
to say, about fifty per cent. of the total 
present production—is talked of. This, of 
course, is only in prospect. For the mo- 
ment, the beginnings alone of such a trade 
are supposed to exist. We are told that 
if freights were cheap, if the conditions of 
export were relaxed, if “restrictions dis- 
graceful to the government " were removed 
“a revival of trade would set in, and tend 
steadily to improvement on a vastly larger 
basis than the volume of imports and ex- 
ports can ever permit while the treaties 
remain as they are." In other words, the 
chief, if not the only, point to be aimed at 
in treaty revision is permission for the 
employment of foreign ships in non-treaty 
ports. We remember that, at the end of 
1882, when the wind blew in the direction 
of denouncing the project of a new semi- 
official steamship company, this same critic 
of treaty revision admitted that, in con- 
demning the freights charged by the Mitsu 
Bishi Company, he “had made noallowance 
whatever for loss of time in loading and 
various other contingencies.” But it would 
be hypercritical to look for consistency 
extending over such a lengthy period as 
sixteen months. Besides, we are ourselves 
convinced that freights are too high in 
this country, and that Japan would derive 
great benefit if foreign vessels had free 
access to all her ports, and if—an essential 
hypothesis—their foreign owners were 





allowed to employ them in the export trade. 
Chartered by Japanese, their usefulness 
seems more than problematical. The 
Japanese have not yet acquired sufficient 
experience to engage successfully in direct 
trade. Their first attempts at shipping 
wheat, or anything else, on their own ac- 
count, would probably be attended by deter- 
rent results. For some years to come they ` 


must work in combination with foreigners. 
This proposed employment of foreign ships 
would, in our opinion, be virtually futile if 
surrounded by the restrictions necessary in 
unopened ports. The foreigner must be 
able to go himself, and take an active part 
in, or exercise an efficient supervision over, 
the business in which he has a share. 
To his intelligence, enterprise, and ex- 
perience Japan owes the greater part of 
the trade she possesses, and in an extended 
exercise of the same qualities lies the best 
hope of its future development. Treaty 
revision will be a mere fiasco if its main 
achievement is to confer on Japanese a 
privilege which they are virtually free to 
exercise already. At the present time any 
respectable Japanese, desiring to export 
produce directly, can charter a foreign 
vessel to load at a non-treaty port, with 
official sanction. No longer ago than the 
spring of last year a foreign steamer was 
actually so chartered by Japanese mer- 
chants, who had no connection, however 
remote, with the Government. There are 
in Japan immense tracts of land that 
might be brought under cultivation, and 
would be brought under cultivation, if the 
means of internal and external transport 
were so improved as to make Western 
markets accessible. But in all this, as in 
many other inviting enterprises, foreigners 
must take an active share. It will not be 
enough that they should sit quiet at the 
open ports, and wait till the Japanese 
themselves develop the resources of the 
country. If that is the róle they contem- 
plate, one of the inevitable consequences 
of the development will be the complete 
loss of their business. By judicious có- 
operation they can make themselves neces- 
sary factors in the tradal growth of which 
the country is unquestionably capable ; by 
persistent isolation they can achieve only 
one result—their own effacement. 








THE “ MANCHESTER GUARDIAN” 
ON AFFAIRS IN JAPAN. 
—— ' 

HE Manchester Guardian, in a te- 
cent article, echoes a rumour which, 
though wholly erroneous, was recently cir- 
culated with remarkable assurance by one 
of our local contemporaries. It was to the 
effectthatthe MIKADO'S Government, while 
leaving the foreign settlements under the 
protection of Consular Courts, as at pre- 
sent, proposes to open the country to all 
who are willing to submit to Japanese juris- 
diction. This measure was recommended 
by us two years ago as an alternative to be 
adopted should all efforts to obtain a less 
inconvenient solution prove abortive. But 
it is obviously an alternative beset with 
many difficulties. In the first place, would 
the Treaty Powers consent to such an 
arrangement? It seems to be tacitly 
assumed by many writers that a foreigner 
is at liberty to do as he pleases with regard 
to the jurisdiction he accepts. They think 
that an Englishman may entrust his person 
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and property to the care of a Japanese | may be afforded, and intercourse between 
tribunal in Shidzuoka, to-day, and to that|foreigners and natives promoted." This 
of a British tribunal in Kanagawa, to- proposition may be regarded as a truism. 
morrow. Some critics, indeed carry this|But it obviously includes the hypothesis 
singular ignorance and obtuseness so far as | that foreigners residing or travelling in the 
toask why those who advocate a modification | interior should be subject to Japanese juris- 
of exterritoriality do not themselves submit | diction ; and that hypothesis, as we have 
to Japanesesystems. They are apparently | shown, is impracticable without the consent 
incapable of appreciating the fact that the 'of all the Treaty Powers. Our contem- 
voluntary action of a few individuals can | porary, however, adds a remarkable rider. 
have nothing whatever to do with inter-|It is this :-— So long as artificial barriers 
national relations ; and at the same time, | exist, suspicion is only natural.” The term 
they are so ill-informed as to suppose that “artificial” is very significant. We do not 
an Englishman desirous of submitting to |quarrel with it ourselves ; but we foresee 
Japanese jurisdiction can do so by any} grave differences of opinion with regard to 
process other than that of denationalizing| the origin of the artificiality. A lead- 
himself. It is possible, of course, that|ing member of this community recently 
Western Governments might consent to the | described these barriers in different lan- 
arrangement described. But their consent | guage. He called them “a relic of bar- 
would have to be unanimous. If the United | barism ;” thus echoing the tone which has 
States agreed that, in return for extended | been adopted during the past twenty years 
privileges of trade and residence, Ame-| by foreign critics of Japan’s semi-seclusion. 
rican citizens should be subject to Japanese | But neither he nor they have ever shown, 
jurisdiction while enjoying those privileges, | or even rationally attempted to show, how 
Great Britain, interpreting the most fa-| intercourse with an Oriental people can be 
voured nation clause as she now interprets | made perfect until it is placed upon the same 
it, would at once claim the same privileges footing as intercourse between all Western 
for her own subjects without the same con-| peoples. Japan is taunted because she can- 
ditions. Therefore, we say, consent must be | not devise some method of accomplishing a 
unanimous, and unanimous consent on any|feat for which the history of the world 
point involving a radical change is exceed- | furnishes no precedent. The singularly 
ingly difficult to obtain. Without suchcon-|unpractical arguments of conservative fo- 
sent, it is plain that individual foreigners are |reigners in this respect contrast quaintly 
powerless. And rightly so, in our opinion. | with their avowed contempt for sentiment. 
Interminable complications might be the|They appear to be quite incapable of con- 
result of allowing the subjects of a Treaty | sidering the problem from the Japanese 
State to submit, here to this jurisdiction, standpoint; incapable of understanding 
there to that. Moreover, the practical|that a civilized government could not be 
exercise of Japanese jurisdiction over such | guilty of any greater betrayal of the nation's 
voluntary recipients would involve processes | confidence, than to permit strangers, against. 
which are obviously illegal under existing whom its subjects have virtually no legal 
compacts, and without which any exercise remedy, to trade, travel, and reside with 
of jurisdiction might be farcical. It is un-|and among those subjects. Any European 
necessary to enter into these contingencies | State would scoff at such a notion. It has 
in detail. As apis-aller, Japanese Ministers been proposed, indeed, that passports 
might open negotiations upon this basis,|should be issued, and that foreigners 
and were there any necessity to prove the|trading in the interior should give bonds 
sincerity of their proposals, the plan would |for their good behaviour. But these mea- 
not be without advantages. But it would|sures—to which the term “artificial” in- 
leave unremedied the many flagrant abuses|dubitably applies—are purely preventive. 
attending the exterritorial system as it now | Their utmost effect would be to limit, in 
exists within treaty limits. Those abuses some degree, the enjoyment of the privi- 
touch Japan very closely. They touch|lege. They leave the root of the difficulty 
foreigners also, though in a lesser degree|wholly untouched. Though a foreigner 
and any arrangement which ignores their ex-|carried ten passports and had signed 
istence must necessarily be unsatisfactory. twenty bonds, he would still be justiciable 

Our Manchester contemporary, having |at the open ports only. A Japanese suitor 
enumerated some of the objections put|would still have to carry his complaint and 
forward by conservative foreigners—as, for |his evidence to a far-distant place, and 
example, that “trial by jury is not re-|there submit, in sixteen cases out of seven- 
cognised," which is rather a benefit than a |teen, to an imperfectly equipped tribunal, 
loss to the cause of justice; that "the pro-|presided over by an official of doubtful 
ceedings of the courts are not published,” | qualifications, and offering no practicable 
which is false; that “no Japanese dare|opportunity of appeal. Were such an 
comment on injustice or wrongdoing there-|arrangement proposed to ourselves, the 
in,” which is both false and frivolous—| positions being reversed, we should laugh 
proceeds to announce that “the best way|it to scorn. If foreigners are to trade 
to develop the confidence of foreigners will directly with Japanese in the interior, the 
be by opening up the country, so that | commonest principles of right require that 
opportunities of becoming acquainted with justice shall not be virtually inaccessible 
Japanese laws and their administration 'by the latter against the former's possible 














wrong-doing. There will, perhaps, be very 
little wrong-doing. Some persons take a 
pride in indulging that hope. But nobody, 
we presume, advocates the advisability of 
trusting such matters to chance. The 
other phase of the question—that which 
concerns criminal law—presents fewer 
difficulties; first, because it seems to be 
pretty generally agreed that the jurisdic- 
tion of the local tribunals must be accepted 
in minor cases; and secondly, because in 
criminal proceedings the State is the pro- 
secutor. For the rest, no intelligent writer 
has ever proposed that the present medley 
of jurisdictions and conflicting authorities 
—a system which, as the Manchester 
Guardian justly observes, is “only de- 
fended on the grounds of expediency "— 
should be extended throughout the terri- 
tories of an independent State. Where, 
then, does the responsibility for these 
“artificial barriers” rest? We find no 
difficulty in answering the question, or in 
admitting the inference, that so long as the 
barriers exist, “suspicion is only natural.” 








MUTUAL INTERESTS. 
a a 

HERE was one point of policy which 
HER MAjesty’s former Representa- 
tive at the Court of the MiKADO gave 
himself much concern to inculcate, and 
it so happened that within the course of 
eighteen! months he had three exceptional 
opportunities of taking the public into his 
confidence on the subject. On his return 
to Japan in the spring of 1882, on 
his departure in the autumn of the fol- 
lowing year, and on his arrival at his new 
post in China, addresses of welcome and 
valediction were presented to him by the 
foreign communities. To each address he 
replied in almost identical terms. On the 
first occasion he said :—'' Those interests, 
whether foreign or native, are so intimately 
bound up together that they admit of no 
real antagonism, and the advancement of 
the one must depend upon the prosperity 
of the other." On the second occasion he 
said :—“ I have always felt that the inter- 
ests of foreigners in this country werc 
inseparable from those of the people.” On 
the third occasion he said:—‘‘I am sure 
you will remember that it is only by show- 
ing to the Chinese that their and our 
interests are not antagonistic, but are 
mutually advantageous, and that we are 
not working for our own prosperity alone, 
that we can get them to grasp the same 
ideas regarding our interests that we our- 

selves entertain.” 

It cannot be supposed that this reitera- 
tion of the one notion was accidental. Sir 
HanRY PARKES saw clearly that there had 
been gradually created between foreigners 
and Japanese an atmosphere of mutual dis- 
trust and apprehension; that each side 
seemed to the other to be pursuing anta- 
gonistic aims. Whether his own too in- 
elastic policy counted for anything in this 
unfortunate result; or whether he himself 
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was quite capable, having regard to his 
training, associations, and experiences, of 
carrying into practice the principles he 
inculcated, are points we need not discuss 
now. It is enough that the facts were as Sir 
HARRY stated them. There is, probably, 
not one intelligent man in this community 
who will hesitate to endorse the proposition 
that the true interests of Japanese and 
foreigners in Japan are identical: that the 
prosperity and advancement of the one are 
involved in the prosperity and advance- 
ment of the other. As an abstract theory, 
this is incontrovertible. If, therefore, to 
advocate foreign interests is to promote 
Japanese, the converse must be equally 
true; namely, that to advocate Japanese 
interests is to promote foreign. Yet this 
simple axiom is ignored with most curious 
pertinacity by local writers in Yokohama. 
Even at this eleventh hour, when blind 
prejudice has begun to admit that there 
may be light somewhere beyond the range 
of its own narrow vision, we find a journal 
claiming in one breath to be fair and just, 
and in the next charging a contemporary 
with being “English only in name” because 
—and the reasons are worthy of notice— 
"it sets forth the Japanese version of 
affairs: argues in support of the Japanese 
as distinct from the foreign view of all 
questions involving difference of opinion ; 
and exerts itself to promote the known 
desires of the Government.” We quote 
this accusation not with any controversial 
intentions. It gives us no manner of con- 
cern. But it offers an excellent illustration 
of the propensity we have alluded to—the 
propensity which Sir HARRY PARKES, in 
his public speeches, at all events, laboured 
so hard to correct. It shows that whatever 
may be the professions of its author, his 
creed, when submitted to the test of prac- 
tice, is blind and partial. He declares that 
' a good understanding and community of 
interest between Japanese and foreigners 
are essentials to the removal of difficulties 
which keep up a formidable barrier of 
separation between them ;" he repudiates 
the notion that “ the duty of an essentially 
foreign journal, avowedly published in 
foreign interests, is to advocate Japanese 
interests instead of those of its own coun- 
trymen,” thereby explicitly suggesting that 
those interests are different; and he 
pretends that an English journal which 
“exerts itself to promote the known desires 
of the Japanese Government,” “ betrays its 
trust, and weakens the just cause of those 
with whom it is identified by ties of nation 
and blood.” All these assertions are 
meaningless and irrational, except on the 
hypothesis that Japanese and foreign in- 
terests are not identical. 

On no less an authority than that of Mr. 
GLADSTONE, we know that the anti-pro- 
gressive section of English communities 
in the East always “lays claim to what is 
called the British party, and represents 
itself as having a monopoly of loyalty.” 
Therefore, in the main, we are neither 
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unprepared for accusations of the above 
nature, nor disturbed by them. It matters 
very little whether this newspaper or that 
establishes a reputation for itself, provided 
the cause of justice and expediency wins. 
Moreover, a public recantation of faith de- 
mands a large exercise of magnanimity, 
and so long as our sometime opponents 
consent to endorse our views, they may 
cover their conversion by any process of 
recrimination they please. For a concise 
and accurate summary of the opinions we 
have persistently advocated during the 
past four years, we can now refer to the 
very article which charges us with being 
“English only in name.” We learn from 
that article that, while “within the limits 
of Yokohama Japanese behold some fifteen 
different peoples, each of whom they re- 
gard as antagonistic to themselves, Liver- 
pool, with a population of 600,000 com- 
posed of people from every land, recognises 
no distinction of nationality." For “ this 
remarkable difference," we are told, “ the 
system of exterritoriality is responsible ; 
and few Japanese, accredited as they are 
with the most patriotic feelings, can under- 
stand and realise more forcibly than the 
foreigner the irksomeness of a condition 
which precludes every hope of improve- 
ment until an understanding can be arrived 
at, with regard to the future, satisfactory 
enough to warrant the Government in 
granting temporary concessions, calculated 
to remove some, at least, of the barriers 
now effectually separating and keeping in 
mutual ignorance of each other, Japanese 
and Foreigners.” This is the sum and 
substance of our own contention ; the gist 
of what we have over and over again urged 
since the beginning of 1881. We have 
long seen that the circumstances of the 
foreign communities at the open ports 
are in the last degree irksome; that they 
must soon become intolerable, under the 
present system; that there can be no 
development of trade nor any mutual pro- 
sperity until restrictions suited only to 
obsolete conditions are removed or re- 
laxed ; that the Japanese, growing daily more 
conversant with the foreign interpretation 
of independent rights, must become daily 
more intolerant of the distrustful isolation of 
foreigners and of the imperium in imperio 
they have set up here ; and that the corner- 
stone of the whole unsightly ruin of better 
hopes is exterritoriality. Therefore we have 
urged, and do still urge—not the imme- 
diate abolition of exterritoriality ; not “ the 
cessation of foreign jurisdiction "—but 
some preliminary modification, some de- 
parture from the rusty groove in which 
motion towards better things has become 
impossible. If any change in this sense 
be contrary to foreign interests, then, 
indeed, we must plead guilty to having es- 
poused the cause of Japan against that of 
our own countrymen. But whether we 
have been right or wrong, it is certain that 
events have shaped themselves as we pre- 
dicted. Our own arguments of yesterday 
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are to-day in the mouths of our former 
opponents. the 
assertions that, ‘it is now but scant justice 
to acknowledge the progress Japan has 
made, particularly during the past few 
years,” and that “a good understanding 
and community of interest between Japa- 
nese and foreigners are essentials to the 
removal of difficulties which kecp up a 
formidable barrier between them.” To 
build a golden bridge for a retiring foe isa 
prudent proceeding. If an adversary, 
while endorsing our views point by point, 
desires to preserve his reputation for con- 
sistency by continuing to abuse us, we raise 
no manner of objection. 


From them we borrow 


RECALL OF THE MARQUIS 
TSENG. 
——— 

TELEGRAM published in this issue 
announces the recall of the Marquis 
TSENG, or at any rate his removal from the 
scene where he has so long been a promi- 
nentfigure. Ithas always been anticipated 
by those familiar with China's reckless habit 
of sacrificing her most devoted subjects on 
the altar of her own fickle policy, that 
should the stout menaces and bold bearing 
of the Ambassador in Paris be found to 
contrast inconveniently with subsequent 
phases of the Tonquin embroglio, he, too, 
would be unhesitatingly immolated. On 
the other hand, it is possible that the Mar- 
quis himself may have declined to remain 
in Paris. No European statesman could 
so long have consented to occupy a post 
which entailed such a series of humiliations. 
During the past year it was his business to 
submit ultimatum after ultimatum, each of 
which was quietly disregarded by the French 
Government and tacitly abandoned by the 
Chinese, until he saw himself, at last, 
reduced to the condition of the shepherd 
in the fable whose cries of wolf had come 
to be treated as practical jokes. There is 
no reason to suppose that TSENG ever 
exceeded his instructions, but it is very 
possible that he may have made the mis- 
take of believing in their sincerity. At all 
events, he will leave behind him the repu- 
tation of a bold and patriotic diplomatist, 
whose misfortune it was to serve a Govern- 
ment which neither knew its own mind nor 
hesitated to make Europe the confidant 
of its vacillations. With regard to the 
policy which his successor will be instructed 
to pursue, we can, of course, speak only 
conjecturally. The public has hitherto had 
little reason or occasion to become ac- 
quainted with the opinions entertained by 
the Chinese Representative in Berlin on 
the subject of the Tonquin complica- 
tion. It wil, however, be membered 
that when TsENG published his 
brated journalistic manifesto, which was 
regarded by many asan open defiance to 
France, his colleague in Germany not only 


cele- 


| condemned the proceeding, but was under- 


stood to express views materially opposed 
to those of the manifesto. After all, how- 
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ever, the question is not so much what the 
new Ambassador thinks as what instruc- 
tions he will receive from his Government. 
Six months ago, had we been asked to 
interpret the meaning of a change of Chi- 
nese Representatives in Paris consequent 
upon the accession of the father of the 
EMPEROR of CHINA to the highest position 
in the State, next to the EMPRESS- REGENT, 
weshould have had little difficulty in conclud- 
ing that Chinese threats were at last about 
to bear practical fruit. But it would ap- 
pear that in the Middle Kingdom every- 
thing is destined to go by contraries to the 
end of the chapter. Prince CHUN, who 
before he reached his present eminence 
was always regarded as the head and front 
of the war party, no sooner comes into 
power than he recalls the one Minister who 
has shown himself a master of thrasonical 
diplomacy, and at the same time degrades 
and punishes the generals who failed to 
make good that Minister's menaces. The 
whole thing looks, at first sight, thoroughly 
unintelligible; and yet, if it were safe to 
solve that strange problem called Chinese 
statesmanship by any ordinary processes 
of inference and reflection, ve might con- 
clude that China's eyes have at length 
been opened to the error of her ways. In 
our opinion the pivot upon which her change 
of front has been made is Lt CHUNG- 
TANG. The Great Viceroy was, until re- 
cently, perhaps the only Chinese states- 
man who fully appreciated the hopelessness 
of a struggle with France. Had his 
counsels been followed, it is a fair assump- 
tion that the game of brag which has ended 
so disastrously for his country would never 
have been attempted. His efforts, often 
misdirected, no doubt, but always earnest, 
to make China capable of using her 
strength, had taught him, by their virtual 
failure, the inevitable consequences of a 
war with a Western Power. TSENG may 
have possessed a similar, though differently 
acquired, knowledge. But TsENG made 
the mistake of supposing that France would 
not fight. That false instinct was at the 
root of all his bluster. And it is pretty 
certain that in this respect he joined issue 
with Li. Indeed, by those most capable of 
judging, it has long been asserted that 
whether the former's policy succeeded or 
failed, it must be regarded as a policy for 
which the latter was not responsible. Now 
Lt HUNG-CHANG alone remains untouched, 
so far as the public can judge, by the 
storm which has overthrown his colleagues. 
That he was too strong to be disturbed by 
a political catastrophe of such magnitude 
as the accession of Prince CHUN to 
virtually supreme power, is more than we 
can readily believe. 
is, that his disapproval of the policy re- 
presented by TSENG had been sufficiently 
marked to disassociate him from its dis- 
asters; and that, at the same time, the 


grounds of that disapproval have com-| 


mended themselves to the new Cabinet. 
On this hypothesis, the action of Prince 
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What seems probable | 


CHUN and his Ministers becomes both 
intelligible and consistent. The punish- 
ment of the Gencrals and Governors who 
failed to carry out their instructions may 
be regarded as a simple measure of dis- 
cipline, by no means implying an endorse- 
ment of those instructions. If the game 
of brag was to be abandoned, the men who 
had hitherto been playing it, were better 
out of the way, both in the field and 
in the Cabinet.  TSENG'S successor will 
be Li HUNG-CHANG'S representative. His 
diplomacy will be moulded on the Viceroy's 
policy, and will be essentially pacific. 
But against this agreeable prospect we 
have to set the fact that Prince CHUN is 
notlikely to accept any concession of a 
humiliating nature. The maintenance of 
concord between him and the great Viceroy 
probably depends on the latter's ability to 
secure for his country respectable terms. 
And thus, after all, we come back to the 
really vital factor—France's mood. If 
France has truly mapped out for herself 
the route indicated by recent telegrams— 
the seizure of Langson and Kobang and the 
establishment of a basis of offensive opera- 
tions within five days' march of Canton— 
China cannot help herself : she must fight. 
But we do not believe that France contem- 
plates anything of the sort. She has no de- 
sire to fight China, and though she will na- 
turally take advantage of the presence of 
her troops in Tonquin to force a settlement, 
she will be wise enough to build a golden 
bridge for the retreat of her sadly discom- 
fited opponent. It may be that China will 
have sense to decipher the moral of her 
bitter humiliation. But we doubt whether 
even that grain of comfort remains. At all 
events, so far as other Treaty Powers are 
concerned, they have to thank France for 
this,—that whatever may be the ultimate 
result of her civilizing influence in Annam 
and Tonquin, its immediate outcome has 
been to bring to the surface of Chinese 
politics the leaders of anti-progressive and 
anti-foreign thought. 


MR. GLADSTONE. 
——— 

N spite of Mr. GLADSTONE'S evident re- 

solution to stand by his guns at the pre- 
sent crises of England's home and foreign 
affairs, public opinion appears to be gradual- 
ly accepting the conviction that his retire- 
ment from the scene of his many triumphs 
cannot be much longer deferred. A few 
months more will complete the sum of his 
seventy-five years. Rarely, very rarely, 
has it been given to any man to serve his 
country so long and so vigorously. The 
|wonder, is, not that his constitution 
has begun, at this late period, to pro- 
test against the terrible strain put upon 
lit, but that it consented to remain so 
|long submissive. He entered the House 
(of Commons at three and twenty, and 





[during more than fifty years he has un- 
ceasingly enriched that great assembly 
with the treasures of his genius and attain- 
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ments. It will be remembered how, in 
1875, his temporary weariness of a struggle 
which had arrayed against him a host of 
class interests, led him to announce that he 
thought himself entitled to rest, and that 
his desire of retirement was “dictated by 
personal views as to the best method of 
spending the closing years of his life.” 
There can be no doubt that he was sincere 
in this declaration. England, however, 
could not yet spare him to write essays on 
Ritualism and Vaticanism. He himself 
may have felt that—as Mr. BRIGHT said of 
him—“ like an old and a noble Roman, he 
could be content with deserving the praises 
of his country though some of his country- 
men should deny them to him.” But his 
country was resolved not to lose the 
services of such a statesman. He re- 
sumed his leadership of the Liberals and 
subsequently of the Government, only to 
justify the criticism pronounced upon him 
by an eminent writer of that time :—“ A 
great many people entertain towards Mr. 
GLADSTONE's Government the same sort 
of sentiment as that which worthy Mr. 
BETRAM in ScOTT'S romance felt for the 
energetic revenue officer who would persist 
in doing his duty, instead of following the 
example of his predecessor, who sang his 
song and took his drink, and drew his 
salary without troubling any one." This 
it seems to us, exactly indicates the point 
at which Mr. GLADSTONE's touch of the 
English mind has always been at fault ; and 
never more at fault, perhaps, than in his 
Egyptain policy. EDWARD DICEY, writing 
in the last number of the Nineteenth Century, 
tells an anecdote admirably illustrative of 
the feeling entertained by the great ma- 
jority of Englishmen on this subject. “In 
the grandest days of the Venetian Republic, 
in the days when the Cape route tothe 
East had not yet been discovered, and 
when the City of the Lagoons was the 
centre of the world’s commerce, a discus- 
sion took place in the State Council as to 
the expediency of the Republic making 
herself mistress of Egypt in order to protect 
her trade and to promote her interests in 
the Isthmus which then, as now, formed 
the highway between the East and West. 
The proposal was discussed for some days, 
and was opposed on the ground that the 
Republic had complications enough to deal 
with already; that it was more for her 
interest to develop her possessions nearer 
home ; and that the cost of the undertaking 
might burden her finances. The non-con- 
tents carried the day, and the flag of the 
Lion of St. Mark was never planted on the 
Isthmus of Suez. The opportunity was 
lost, the course of trade passed into other 
hands and other channels, and the Queen 
of the Adriatic became a tradition of the 
past, the shadow of a great name." This, 
we believe, faithfully echoes what most 
Englishmen feel. Great empires are not 
exempt from the law which governs every- 
thing cognizable by human beings—a law 
embodied thirty centuries ago in the 
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Chinese proverb, ‘‘ wax or wane, increase 
or decrease, whatever there is has but one 
story.” England must grow or she must 
decay, and so long as the enterprise and 
energy of her people push the frontiers 
of her empire in this direction or that, 
so long must her Government be pre- 
pared to follow and support them. But 
Mr. GLADSTONE would restrain this prac- 
tical instinct, or, at any rate, confine it 
within limits dictated by a morality which 
the world is not yet, and probably never 
will be, prepared to obey. He has not 
been inconsistent in respect of Egypt. On 
the contrary, whatever his enemies may 
say, it is his unfaltering consistency that is 
at fault. From first to last he has remained 
faithful to the dictates of a policy all the 
more distasteful to his countrymen in that 
it is based upon principles which they 
cannot openly denounce. His position 
now is almost intolerable. Fresh djsasters 
in the Soudan would convict him of error: 
successes can only be obtained at the 
sacrifice of his principles. If the events 
that succeeded his great rival's accession to 
power in 1873 made him weary of the 
political arena, the events of the past twelve 
months, aided by his increasing burden of 
years, must have weaned him from every 
remnant of desire to continue the battle. 
Lord BEACONSFIELD was not less competent 
to advise and control the Conservatives 
than Mr. DISRAELI. Mr. GLADSTONE in 
the House of Lords, while removed from 
the heat of the combat, might continue to 
serve a party of whom none yet appears 
worthy to wear his mantle. Doubtless he 
might have been a peer long ago had he 
desired. But, apart from all other con- 
siderations, his fortune, never very large, 
had suffered considerably by unfortunate 
mining investments, and it was not until he 
succeeded to the Welsh estates of his 
brother-in-law, Sir STEPHEN GLYNNE, that 
his pecuniary ability to support a title be- 
came assured. Should he go to the Upper 
House, the Conservatives may discover to 
their cost that his influence was not only 
progressive but restraining, and that while 
he seemed to stand between them and the 
sunshine of power, there was lurking in 
the shadow of his greatness a Radicalism 
which had gathered irresistible momentum 
from his teachings without inheriting the 
prudence of his genius. 








CHINESE COMMERCIAL POLICY. 
oe 
N the story of the protracted negotiations 
which took place in 1881 and 1882 be- 
tween the Foreign Representativesin China 
and the T'sung-li Yamén, on the subject of 
“transit passes outward,” there is an 
incident which strikingly illustrates the 
diplomatic methods pursued in the Orient 
as well as the processes of the Celestial 
mind with regard to trade.* 





* The information contained in this article is taken from 
the diplomatic correspondence recently published in the 
* United States Foreign Relations.” 
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For many years complaints had been 
raised not only by foreign merchants with 
reference to alleged failures on the part of 
the Chinese to comply with treaty pro- 
visions, but also by the Chinese against 
abuses and frauds said to have been per- 
petrated by foreigners under cover of treaty 
provisions. Proposals devised to remedy 
the latter state of affairs had been submitted 
to the Foreign Representatives by the 
Yamén from time to time between 1872 
and 1877, but these attempts, as well as 
others of similar aim made by the local 
Chinese authorities, having been unsuc- 
cessful, rules for the issue and use of 
transit passes outwards were, in the end, 
arbitrarily introduced and enforced by the 
Chinese local authorities at some of the 
open ports. These rules, though in part 
unobjectionable, were deemed in some 
respects contrary to existing treaty stipula- 
tions, and, moreover, lacked foreign official 
consent. The Foreign Representatives, 
therefore, anxious to substitute a general, 
uniform, and duly authorized system for all 
the open ports, and secing, as they thought, 
an opportunity to remove some sources of 
foreign complaint, submitted to the Yamén, 
May 18th, 1880, draft rules intended to cover 
all the grounds of difficulty. We propose 
to refer here to one only of these rules. 
It was a rule that, goods manufactured at 
an open port from native produce bought 
there, should not, on exportation, be re- 
quired to pay any other duty or tax than 
the export duty. The rule was motived by 
complaints that such goods had previously 
been required to pay inland taxes. At first 
the Chinese Government, while accepting, 
apparently, the principle of this proposal, 
claimed that native produce, before being 
submitted to any manufacturing process at 
an open port, ought to undergo inspection 
by the Custom authorities, since, in default 
of such inspection, “ abuses would certainly 
arise owing to confusion caused by sub- 
stituting one article for another.” The 
Foreign Representatives, not unnaturally, 
finding this reason vague and insufficient, 
pronounced the proposed condition “neither 
practical nor practicable,” and asserting 
that their own draft rule was in entire 
conformity with treaty stipulations, refused 
to alter it. The T’sung-li Yamén then sug- 
gested a modification, according to which 
a foreign merchant would only be required 
to give notice of an intention to manu- 
facture, whereupon the Custom authorities 
should at once despatch, at their own cost, 
an officer to inspect the produce before 
the commencement of the manufacturing 
process ; while, after manufacture, certain 
limits of time should be fixed, within which 
the goods must either be exported, orstored, 
under Customs’ supervision, at the owner’s 
charges. Thus modified the rule was pro- 
nounced, by Mr. VON BRANDT, “on the 
whole very satisfactory," and in submitting 
it for the approval of his colleagues, he 
| wrote :—Zhis part of the agreement has, 
besides, the advantage of giving a legal 





status to the manufacturing of goods at the 
port out of native produce brought there 
under transit pass, which, until now, could 
be done only with the tacit acquiescence of 
the Customs.” 

A month later (July 10th, 1881), Mr. VON 
BRANDT, at a long conference with the 
Ministers of the Yamén, found himself con- 
fronted by new difficulties, the key-note of 
which was furnished by a casual remark of one 
of the Chinese statesman, to the effect that 
foreigners could not be allowed to compete 
with Chinese in the trade in native produce. 
It will be observed that the rule proposed 
by the Yamén, in both its original and 
modified forms, implied an obligation that 
all goods manufactured at an open port 
out of native produce should be exported. 
The restriction thus imposed does not 
appear to have previously aroused any 
opposition on the part of the Foreign 
Representatives; but Mr. VON BRANDT, 
made wise perhaps by the casual remark of 
Minister HsiA, now took occasion to lay 
down the general principle that a foreigner 
might do exactly what he pleased with 
produce bought at an open port. In the case 
of native Produce brought from the interior 
under transit pass, be admitted the Chinese. 
Government's right to exercise the strictest 
supervision, inasmuch as such produce 
was exempted from the payment of inland 
taxes under the express condition that it 
was intended for export, and the obliga- 
tion to export could be cancelled only by 
the payment of two-and-a-half times the 
export duty as compensation to the Chinese 
for the loss of the inland taxes. The 
T'sung-li Yamén then came out boldy. It 
declared that the treaties did not give 
foreigners the right to buy Chinese pro- 
duce anywhere in China except for pur- 
poses of export, and that, the Chinese 
Government being thus entitled to levy, 
export duty upon everything purchased by 
foreigners, the latter were not allowed to 
put their purchases to any other use, or to 
sell them at the open ports, until they had 
first paid two-and-a-half times the export 
duty, to compensate the Government for the 
loss of revenue it would otherwise suffer. 
The Chinese Ministers added that they 
were willing to make a concession by not 
enforcing their right so far as native pro- 
duce in its natural state was concerned, 
but that they must insist upon forbidding 
the sale within China of goods manufactured 
out of such produce until two-and-a-half 
times the export duty had been paid on 
them. The grounds of this curious conten- 
tion were not absolutely unreasonable : 
they were that, as “Chinese had to pay 
taxes and duties on all commercial transac- 
tions amongst themselves within the ports, 
foreigners could not be allowed to compete 
with them on more favorable terms." 

The matter having been thus reduced to 
a single but serious point of disagreement, 
Mr. VON BRANDT'S correspondence with 
the T'sung-li Yamén was confined to the 
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later he received a déspatch from Prince 
KuNG containing the following :— 


With regard to Your Excellency's assertion that 
ative produce purchased by foreign merchants at 
the ports may be used for manufacturing purposes, 
or that it may be resold at the port in its original 
or manufactured state, we have to reply that no 
explicit statement to this effect is contained in any 
of the treaties or regulations for trade. Your Ex- 
cellency says, in respect of this, that there is no 
reason why the treaties and regulations need not 
be followed ; but we do not know which treaty or 
regulation it is that you say ought to be followed. 
The purchase of native produce by foreign mer- 
chants, if not exported, but if used for manufac- 
turing purposes, or resold at the port, would be 
equivalent to allowing foreigners to do the same 
trade as Chinese merchants, and would be prejudi- 
cial to the business of the latter. Moreover if the 
goods are not exported, the duty to which they 
are liable will be lost to the imperial exchequer. 


In reply to this, Mr. VoN BRANDT ex- 
pressed the opinion, on behalf of himself 
and his colleagues, that foreigners in China 
have liberty to transact, at the open ports 
“every kind of commercial business sub- 
ject only to such conditions and restrictions 
as are contained in the treaties themselves, 
or in the rules and regulations agreed 
upon conjointly since the conclusion of the 
treaties." Pointing to a rule which pro- 
vided that “native produce carried from 
the interior to a port may be exempted, by 
payment of the half duty, from all inland 
charges only if bond fide intended for 
shipment to a foreign port,” he urged that 
this was in itself sufficient proof that no 
obligation existed to export native produce 
which had paid all inland charges, as 
would be the case with produce bought at 
an open port. And finally he quoted from 
the German, Belgian and Austro-Hungarian 
treaties an article which entitled foreigners 
at the open ports “se //vrer au commerce 
ou à l'industrie" 

But the Chinese Ministers refused to be 
convinced. They were willing to accept 
the doctrine that trade is subject to such 
restrictions only as are explicitly stipulated 
in the treaties, provided the logical con- 
verse were also admitted ; namely, that 
only such /iberties of trade as are specially 
stipulated can be claimed. They wanted 
to know how the Foreign Powers would 
feel if China assumed the position that she 
had a right to take any step not expressly 
interdicted by the letter of the treaties. 
They contended that a negative restriction 
does not necessarily include a positive 
privilege, and that when certain exemption 
Írom inland taxation was granted to pro- 
duce dond fide intended for export, it did 
notat all follow that produce not so ex- 
empted might be manufactured and sold 
in the home markets. Finally, they de- 
clared that the expression “se Zivrer à 
Vindustrie,’ simply meant “to engage in 
manual labour," and could not be construed 
as conferring the right to manufacture 
goods, still less to sell them when manu- 
factured. 

Thus the position taken by the Chinese 
Ministers was briefly this: that trade in 
native produce at the open ports is a 
branch of commerce reserved to native 
merchants solely; and the process of 
reasoning by which they arrived at their 
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conclusion was very remarkable. Hadthey 
adhered to the ground that, according to 
Chinese fiscal regulations, all manufacture 
of, or sale of manufactured, native produce 
by native merchants, is liable to certain 
classes of taxation, and that unless fo- 
reigners consented to be similarly taxed, 
they could not fairly engage in similar 
manufactures or sales, their contention 
would have been reasonable enough. But 
what His Excellency WANG WÉN-SHAO said 
was, that “if, for instance, cotton goods 
were manufactured at the ports from 
Chinese cotton, and if foreign merchants 
were permitted to sell such goods at 
the ports, then, the Chinese Government 
would lose, either the export duty on the 
cotton or the import duty on the goods 
manufactured from it:" while, “if these 
manufactories in Chinese hands, 
also the foreign merchants would be 
losers, for the foreign article would not, 
of course, be able to compete with the 
manufactured in China, as the 
latter would have paid no import duty.” 
Lest the latter hypothesis should sound 
superfluously specious, he went on to ex- 
plain that “the Chinese Government, 
desiring as little to give to the Chinese 
merchant an undue advantage over the 
foreigner as vice versé; had already given 
orders that if the Chinese cotton goods 
manufactory in Shanghai came into exist- 
ence, the articles manufactured in it should 
[have to pay an impost, equal to the tariff 
import duty on foreign cotton goods." The 
Chinese Government, it would thus appear, 
cares not a straw for the development of 
Chinese industries and manufactures, but is 
simply concerned about its own revenue. It 
carries the cold principles of justice to such 
lengths that if fiscal needs oblige it tolevy 
an import duty on foreign manufactures, it 
will tax the same class of native manufac- 
tures to the same extent so as to prevent 
the latter from competing injuriously with 
the former, and, above all, so as to avoid 
any apparent diminution of its own income. 
To combat such logic as this must bea 
difficult task. One does not often hear 
now-a-days of rulers so unenlightened that 
their object is, not to help the nation to 
get what its wants at the minimum cost, 
but rather to obtain for themselves the 
maximum profit out of the people’s needs. 
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THE ORIENTAL BANK. 
ES ee 

We are pleased to be able to announce that a 
new company, the Oriental Bank, Limited, is 
being formed to take over the business of the 
Oriental Bank Corporation. The Manager here 

has received the following telegram :— 
“Oriental Bank, Limited,—Capital £2,000,000 


—shares £10 fully paid. How many can you 
place?” 


Mr. Cargill, some years since prominently 
concerned in the affairs of the O.B.C., has been 
the means of bringing about this satisfactory 
condition of affairs, and the public desirous of 
becoming interested in the new institution are 
requested to communicate at once with Mr. 





G. W. F. Playfair. 
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THE LAW OF INEQUALITY. 


(Translated from the Choya Shimbun.) 


Many years ago, a certain. Daimiyo of Oshiu, 
resident in Yedo, sent a number of ladies of high 
rank, graceful deportment, and elegant speech, to 
his country domain to wait upon his consort and 
her daughters, in order to keep them from acquir- 
ing the inelegant local dialect. Some time after- 
wards these same ladies returned to the capital in 
company with the family of the Daimiyo, when, to 
the disgust of His Highness, it was found that 
they had lost all their one-time polished speech 
and spoke the same low dialect and used the same 
vulgar idioms as did the common people of the Dai- 
miyo's lands. On being asked how it came that they 
used such inelegant language, they replied, “ Ah! 
Your Highness; minority is no match for majority!” 
Our forefathers have told us this tale, and it em- 
bodies a significant truth. Mencius, complying 
with his son's eagerness to acquire the T'sai 
dialect, engaged a scholar of T’sai to live with 
him ; but as most of the companions of the young 
student were men of Su, he failed, to the great 
regret of the sage, to learn the language of T’sai. 

Physics teach us that the effect of an applied 
force varies with the density of matter in the passive 
body. Certain particles attract each other, or exert 
a repellant influence over other particles of less 
weight and density. And even the law of gravita- 
tion teaches us that in the solar system the great 
tule the small, and that the planets are subject to 
the sun as the moon is tothe earth, The same 
physical theory of superior force applies equally to 
social affairs, Because the many do indeed govern 
the few, so in a country just emerging from semi- 
civilization into intellectual enlightenment, those 
who hold a leading position in society and bear the 
responsibility of governing the community at large, 
should use the greatest precaution in all they do. 
Now, as regards the learning of the Japanese 
nation, it is but fair to state that the followers of 
Chinese philosophy and Buddhism make eight- 
tenths of the whole reading population; while those 
who prefer pure Japanese scholarship take up one 
and one-half tenth, and one twentieth of the intellec- 
tual class devote their time and attention to the 
civilized wisdom of the Occident. Take these 
figures for a moment into consideration. Those who 
now-a-days are conversant with European tongues 
or study scientific works through the medium of 
Japanese translations, may seem, to the superficial 
observer, to form a large portion of the public; 
but, in reality, they bear a proportion of t to 10,000 
in comparison with the grand total of inhabitants. 
They are, in good sooth, the fixed and shining stars 
of our national sky. In Tokiyo there are many 
private and public schools attended by a fair num- 
ber of students, and this fact may lead the casual 
observer into wrong conclusions. But stroll out 
into the country, and you will hardly find a single 
foreign book outside of the city limits. Those who 
understand the principles of Western civilization 
are, in point of numbers, far behind those who still 
dress their hair in the yara style. ‘The disciples of 
Occidental learning are few and far between, while 
the upholders of Chinese lore are numberless. The 
self-same inequality exists between the idle and the 
progressive, the low and the high, the slavish- 
minded and the lovers of liberty. These social 
phenomena do not augur well for the future of our 
country, and enterprising men should not overlook 
these facts. 

And now a most uninviting and distasteful vista 
opens before our eyes; a vista that discloses the 
true characteristics of the Chinese people. Our 
country is separated from China but by a nar- 
row stretch of sea; our intercourse with her 
dates back to a remote period, and much of 
our civilization was introduced from that coun- 
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try. China covers an area of 4,560,000 square 
miles, and has 375,000,000 inhabitants, while 
Japan has an area of but 146,000 square miles 
and barely 37,000,000 inhabitants. The shilly- 
shally, half-hearted, manner in which China is 
negotiating with France about Annam, is a matter 
for the most profound regret. And all this is due 
to the universal prevalence and corrupt state of 
one particular philosophy, known commonly as 
the “ Philosophy of China." This creed inculcates 
doctrines of patience and long-suffering, and is 
remarkably averse to progressive ideas. As every 
reader of Chinese history knows, there was, once 
upon atime, a great, generous, open-hearted indivi- 
dual yclept Long Tse-teh. When questioned by his 
brother, to whom he wasimparting pearls of wisdom, 
upon the virtue of forbearance, the learned man laid 
down some truly remarkable rules. “Suppose,” 
said his brother, “that one man should spit in the 
face of another man ; should the aggrieved party 
wipe off the spittle and keep on smiling placidly ?” 
“ No,” replied Tse-teh, “if he wiped off the spittle 
it might tend to irritate the spitter: rather let him 
wait patiently until the saliva has evaporated.” 
Ah! China is a merciful country! Taking Tse-teh’s 
views into consideration, it was a most brilliant and 
laudable stroke of policy to remain unruffled 
and undisturbed while France insulted the nation 
in the most contemptuous and open manner. 
But, as it happens, the world unluckily does not 
reason thus. Were China an European nation and 
did she still hold such remarkable political tenets, 
her sovereign would be exposed to constant con- 
tumely, and her lands devastated in the twinkling 
of an eye. And yet, and yet, China is regarded 
as the greatest of. Eastern nations—the very pin- 
nacle and roof-tree of Oriental learning. And 
these same Chinese teachings have been ruling the 
minds of our countrymen for hundreds, aye, for 
thousands, of years. 

When European arts and Western civilization 
were first introduced into this country, the people 
were surprised with the novelty and utility of Occi- 
dental contrivances, and rapidly took up foreign 
teachings,—and the “Four Books" and ‘Six 
Scripts "* were put on the topmost and dustiest shelf 
of the bookcase. Now, however, the current of 
national sentiment has changed its course: Euro- 
pean arts and sciences are at low ebb, while 
the cumbrous philosophy of China is again rising 
to the surface. We greatly fear, that in con- 
formity with the law of inequality, our small 
land is being imperceptibly swallowed by the 
neighbouring Empire! If our countrymen are, 
metaphorically speaking, undergoing a transforma- 
tion into so many Long Tse-teh’s, gentle and 
forbearing as he was, there is small prospect of our 
ever maintaining national independence, or compet- 
ing with European Powers on a footing of equality. 
The science and arts of the Occident, transplanted 
into our native soil, are just beginning to be 
acclimatised, and the many buds are giving rich pro- 
mise of future blossom, flower, and fruit. But some 
people cannot help touching things they should let 
alone; and even those who are influential in this 
our community are already at work with their 
pruning knives upon the helpless and tender buds 
of this new tree of knowledge. When we think of 
the future, we are filled with righteous indignation. 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS. 
(Translated from the Fiji Shimpo.) 


Nothing is at present better calculated to in- 
crease the wealth of thenation than the construction 
ofrailways. This is a maxim which we have ever 
endeavored to impress on the minds of our enter- 
prising capitalists. The excellence of railways is 
indeed great and universal, for it is neither limited 
to any one locality nor to any particular class of 
people. A long-continued rain in the early spring 
is deplored by every town resident, but is inex- 
pressibly pleasant to the farmers, who take it to be 
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the earnest of a rich harvest. The sweltering heat 
of the long midsummer days is almost intolerable 
to every dweller in the city, who longs for the cool 
breezes and gentle showers of later seasons; but 
this same heat is welcomed by the peasants living 
in marshy districts, whose inundated and over-wet 
fields spring into new life under the burning rays 
of the summer sun. Water and heat, essential as 
they are to life, are not enjoyed equally by all, 
owing to the different occupations and pursuits of 
men. It is rare, indeed, that any human enterprise 
should benefit all classes and all communities with- 
out distinction. But the railway is an exception to 
the rule. It brings manifold and abundant bless- 
ings, and yet gives no appreciable cause of offence. 
Agriculture, commerce, political economy, the arts 
and sciences are all directly benefited by the rail- 
way, as is, indeed, every department of human 
thought and action. We can most emphatically 
assert that the importance of the railway more than 
outweighs that of any other human undertaking. 
Yet this great instrument of civilization is almost 
as costly as it is important; it is beyond the power 
of acquirement of any one individual, and requires 
the united effort of multitudes in order to be called 
into existence. The people of Japan, anxious as 
they are to press forward in the march of civiliza- 
tion, have, as yet, but few railways in their 
country. Nothing is a surer indication of tor- 
pidity and the lack of steady intellectual progress. 
We are not accustomed to undertake great enter- 
prises in combination with the many, and most 
people find: it safest to start out alone, employing 
only their own immediate capital Hence, although 
many wide-awake and intelligent individuals 
have proposed constructing railways in various 
parts of the country, but very few have had the 
courage or desire to associate with them,— 
for to raise a capital of three or five million 
yen requires both time and labour. And then, 
again, enterprises which necessitate arduous labour 
not infrequently prove fruitless after all. But 
although the great use and necessity of the lines 
along the Tokaido, Sanyodo, or the lines between 
Tokiyo and Yechigo, or Osaka, Yechizen, Kaga, 
and Yetchiu, are obvious to every one; still the 
capitalists of those districts through which the rail- 
way is to pass, the very men who would derive the 
speediest profits, have not sufficient zeal to set 
about the work without loss of time. The fact that 
our countrymen are unused to, and suspicious of, 
joint-stock corporations, is always making itself 
felt. To remedy this evil, we have hit upon the 
following scheme :—The railways constructed by 
the Government since 1872 cover in all nearly 70 
ri, and have cost well-nigh 15,000,000 yen. We 
contend that the Government should transfer the 
older lines to the public, and construct new rail- 
ways with the proceeds, and continue so doing 
until all the important cities and towns of Japan 
are bound together by a network of steel rai 
There are two ways in which the Government rail- 
ways can be transferred to the public:—(1) by 
selling them to private individuals or corporations 
ata fixed price; (2) by dividing the price into a 
Gertain number of shares in which any one can 
invest, so that the Government and people would 
virtually enter into partnership. The first method 














is simple enough, but buytrs would have to co- 
Gperate in order to raise the funds necessary to 
carry on the work. While it is clear that such an 
union could far moreeasily be brought about than an 
association ready to undertake the construction of 
brand-new lines, it is equally patent that the present 
condition of the country does not argue in favour 
of many million yen being collected by a limited 
number of capitalists. The second method is far 
more practicable and satisfactory. In accordance 
with this plan, the right of possession of a line is 
practically divided into so many shares at so many 
|yen. Any one desirous of holding shares need but 
apply to the Government; while the distribution of 
dividends, the election of officers, etc., would be 
conducted as in a private corporation. No matter 
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how many or how few applicants came forward, 
their number would not affect the working of the 
railways. Should all the shares be taken up, the 
Government could easily withdraw from interfering 
in the management of any one particular line. 
Things would, moreover, go on very smoothly, 
free from the confusion attendant upon wholesale 
disposal. Unless our countrymen ‘cast all their 
hearts into the matter, and are ready to enter joint- 
stock corporations, there is really no way in which 
the construction and management of railways can 
be made public property. 


FOREIGN PARTICIPATION IN DOMESTIC 
ENTERPRISES. 


(Translated from the Fiji Shimpo). 


Without railways no country can hope to 
advance in civilization, nor to increase its wealth 
and strength. For the railway does not follow in 
the van of civilization, but is one of its earliest 
pioneers. It is not because society had become 
enlightened that the iron -road sprang into 
existence, but because the railway became uni- 
versal, social progress was made possible. Japan 
of to-day is, in many senses, in advance of Japan 
of two or three decades ago; yet is she by no 
means on an equal footing with other civilized 
nations of the world. Still, itis the secret And most 
cherished desire of the Japanese people to attain an 
equal rank with western nations,—if possible, to 
go even farther, and out-do them in intellectual 
development. It is plain that, were this intention 
harboured by one and all, it would not be long 
before railways were constructed throughout the 
country, thereby reaping the first fruits of civiliza- 
tion, Many do, indeed, acknowledge the necessity 
for rapid internal communication and transport, but 
few dare touch unaided the profits which lie within 
their very grasp. This is not so much due to the 
lack of enthusiasm on the part of our enterprising 
men, as it is to the want of people in the habit of 
amassing immense sums from private sources for 
the execution of magnificent enterprises. We have 
already had occasion to speak of the manner in 
which this lamentable blemish can be eradicated. 
Wehave urged that the lines now in operation 
should be transferred to private capitalists, and 
that, should this method be found impracticable, 
the general public should be permitted to actively 
participate in the Government railways,—either by 
becoming direct proprietors, or, at least, share- 
holders. This was not the end of our programme. 
The sums which the Government may raise by 
either of these methods should be appropriated 
to the construction of new lines. Thus, by 
disposing of the new lines so soon as they are 
completed, the Government might speedily bring 
about this civilized system of intercommunication 
throughout the country, nor rest until the entire 
work had been successfully terminated. This is, 
beyond all doubt, one of the most desirable and 
convenient means of having our beautiful country 
covered with a network of railways. There is, 
however, still another way in which this longed-for 
consummation may be brought about, and to this 
we would direct the special attention of the public, 

In 1870 and 1873, our Government sanctioned 
the sale of public loan bonds in the British 
capital. These bonds were purchasable in Eng- 
lish currency, the interest on them being payable 
on the same basis. All the business connected 
with raising the loans, selling the bonds, etc., 
was transacted in London. Though properly and 
actually representing a national debt, the loans 
raised in London were distinguished by peculiar 
characteristics, not to be found in domestic loans. 
Until recently, foreigners were not able to buy 
or hold our domestic loan bonds. In December of 
last year, this prohibition was annulled simul- 
taneously with the publication of the Nakasendo 
Loan Bonds’ Regulations, and the Regulations for 
Loan Bonds payable in Kinsatsu. 
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can at present become legalized holders of the 
domestic loan bonds exactly as do the Japanese. 
This marks a new era in our financial administra- 
tion. We would now ask the Government to 
extend still farther the spirit of confidence shown to- 
wards foreigners, and to permit them to hold shares 
in joint stock concerns. The rate of interest in this 
country is much higher than in England, and as 
railways yield an ample profit even when started on 
capital paying high interest, they would certainly 
bring in an extraordinarily rich harvest when under- 
taken with capital paying a comparatively small 
rate of interest. Should our gates once be opened 
to the introduction of foreign funds, our people 
would no longer complain of the tightness of the 
money-market, and a much-desired end would be 
happily accomplished. A line promising the 
greatest profits might at first be selected, and, 
should the capital turn out insufficient, millions of 
yen could easily be raised in foreign lands. We 
are thoroughly convinced that, were foreigners 
allowed to own shares of private joint-stock corpora- 
tions in the interior, we might justly hope to see 
this fair country everywhere under the beneficent 
sway of the iron horse. 


PUBLIC LOAN BONDS. 
(Translated from the Nichi Nichi Shimbun.) 


From time to time reports reach us to the effect 
that the prices of Public Loan Bonds are on the 
decline, that there is little demand for them, and 
that the general tendency of the share market is 
downwards. Yet pension bonds, of a face value of 
100 yen, bearing seven per cent. interest, are actu- 
ally sold for 96.30 (yen); bonds bearing six per 
cent. interest are saleable at 88.30 yen; ten per 
cent. bonds realize 114.30 yen ; industrial six per 
cents are quoted at 89.20, and six per cent. bonds 
in exchange for Kinsatsu,at 99. The shares issued 
by banks and commercial companies also command 
good prices. 

This rise in the value of such securities has 
evoked much discussion. Some attribute it to the 
strong confidence which the people place in the 
Government's financial policy ; others to a develop- 
ment of the spirit of enterprise throughout all 
classes. We do not doubt that both these expla- 
nations are, to some extent, satisfactory, yet, in our 
opinion, they embody the remote causes only, and 
leave untouched the direct and principal influences 
whichare atwork. What then are these influences ? 
We reply, without any recourse to abstruse terms 
—the universal stagnation of trade is the imme- 
diately active factor. “ But how,” it will be asked, 
“could a decline of commerce enhance the value of 
bonds? Securities of this nature possess no qua- 
lity of self-adjustment : their value can only appre- 
ciate in consequence of an increased demand, as is 
the case with all commodities.” To understand this 
apparent anomaly, it is necessary to remember 
that although some of our merchants now carry on 
their business with a capital less than the amount 
of their transactions, yet in former times operations 
conducted in this way were the exception: they 
were confined to particular branches of commerce 
and particular localities. To borrow capital or 
to employ promissory notes so as to increase the 
volume of one's transactions was once considered a 
hazardous proceeding, to be avoided by every pos- 
sible means. Men were careful to confine their 
monetary transactions to the limits of their shops 
or offices, fully persuaded that no otherwise could a 
really safe business be done. This conviction still 
influences a. great number of our most wealthy 
traders: they take a sort of pride in carrying 
on their commerce in the old methods. Take, 
for example, the case of a timber-merchant pos- 
sessing a capital of 100,000 ye. His method 
of proceeding will be to lend thirty thousand yen to 
the proprietors of the forest where he gets his tim- 
ber, so as to help them to keep their part of the 
business going, but at the same time he will store 
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timber himself to the value of another thirty thousand 
yen. He then sells timber on credit to brokers, retail 
dealers, or other customers, to the extent of thirty 
thousand yen, and by carrying on this process con- 
stantly, and all the while keeping up his stock of 
timber, there remains of his capital only a sum of 
ten thousand yen, which he shuts up in his desk. 
Sometimes, indeed, he will think that this reserve 
of ten thousand yen is insufficient. It will thus be 
seen that with a capital of 100,000 yen, the amount 
he actually devotes to his business is only thirty 
thousand, The same is true with regard to whole- 
sale dealers in woven stuffs. They generally pay 
a sum of money in advance to the producers at the 
time of giving an order, and when they come to 
disburse the full cost of the goods, they deem it a 
disgrace to borrow money or to call in their debts 
from their customers, whatever the amount of those 
debts may be. Thus they make all their payments 
out of the funds they have in their safes. Conse- 
quently, if they wish to keep on hand a stock of 
goods to the value of, say, fifty thousand yen, it is 
absolutely necessary for them to hold a reserve 
fund of from ten to twenty thousand. ‘This method 
of doing business is certainly solid, and has ob- 
tained for the large merchants of Tokiyo a con- 
siderable degree of public confidence; but it 
obviously obliges them to provide themselves with a 
considerably larger capital than that actually neces- 
sary for their business. Merchants in Osaka and 
elsewhere pursue similar methods ; and, in short, it 
may be asserted without any risk of exaggeration, 
that the capital of prominent merchants in Japan 
largely exceeds the amount absolutely required by 
them. 

When trade is brisk and sales are quickly 
effected, or when values show an upward tendency 
in consequence of an inflated currency, it is plain 
that merchants are obliged to increase their stocks 
in a degree more than proportionate to their 
ordinary clearances, and that their sales on credit 
will also be augmented. At such times, the reserve 
funds which they generally keep in their safes fall 
short, and it becomes necessary to make good the 
deficiency by obtaining loans from the banks or by 
pledging merchandise. The consequence is that 
the banks, too, do a brisk business. But so soon 
as the tide of commerce falls to its normal point, 
traders find their capital sufficient for their business 
and have no need to obtain monetary facilities 
from others. The every-day course of commerce 
shows that, just as a brisk demand on the part of 
consumers is followed, when it ceases, but a corre- 
spondingly active competition among merchants to 
dispose of their goods, so the eagerness of dealers 
to increase their stocks is generally succeeded by a 
desire to suspend purchases. During the past few 
years currency restriction has exercised its usual de- 
pressing influence upon trade. Merchants, for the 
most part, having on hand larger stocks than they 
require, and seeing that the prices of commodities 
generally show a downward tendency, abstain 
from buying as far as possible, and avoid sales on 
credit, not knowing what may be the value of the 
money they will ultimately receive from their 
debtors. Thus they find, in many cases, their 
capital superabundant, and a corresponding change 
in their method of employing it has taken place. 
The men who, with 100,000 yen capital, appro- 
priated, as we have shown, thirty thousand to the 
producers or manufacturers, thirty thousand to the 
purchase of their stock, and thirty thousand to 
cover their sales on credit, keeping ten thousand 
in their safes, now reduce the three first sums by 
ten thousand each and hold a reserve fund of forty 
thousand. To let so large a proportion of their 
total capital lie idle would obviously be fatal, while, 
on the other hand,to apply it to the purchase of 
goods would be too hazardous. Under these cir- 
cumstances they naturally turn to public loan-bonds, 
since, hy investing in this class of securities, they 
can obtain nine or ten per cent. interest on their 
money, with the assurance of being able to realize 
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banks. They, too, find no applicants for their 
loanable funds, and have no resource but to convert 
them into Government securities. Thus, on every 
side, loan-bonds are in demand, and, as a natural 
consequence, they have abnormally appreciated, 
the same influence extending, in varying degrees, 
throughout the whole share market. These con- 
siderations are the basis of our assertion that 
commercial depression is the proximate cause of 
the appreciation of governmental securities. 


REFORMS IN THE IMPERIAL HOUSE- 
HOLD DEPARTMENT. 


(Translated from the Hochi Shimbun.) 


Rumours are current that considerable reforms 
will shortly be introduced into the Imperial House- 
hold Department, and that the relations between 
this Department and the Privy Council will undergo 
achange. Some are inclined to suppose that the 
official authority of the Imperial Household De- 
partment will be so extended as to enable it to 
maintain a higher status than that of other Govern- 
ment Departments, just as is the case with Russia. 
Others think that it will be made the principal 
administrative department, and that the guidance 
of the national policy will devolve upon it. Again, 
it is said that the proposed reforms will be post- 
poned until next year, and that no initiative will 
be taken this year toward any alteration. Many 
other different opinions have been expressed, and. 
innumerable statements given in the vernacular 
journals in regard to the Imperial Household 
Department, but as these opinions and statements 
are simply based on rumours that are circulated in 
the streets we can scarcely persuade ourselves to 
place any confidence in them. Vet, when we 
consider how they came to spring up among the 
people, we find that they are, to a certain extent, 
justifiable. Our countrymen are naturally disposed 
to love and respect the Imperial family; while the 
customs which have existed for thousands of years 
have strengthened this disposition. However 
broad the world may be, there is no nation which 
shows greater sympathy and pays greater respect 
to its royal family than do our people. As this is the 
real condition of affairs, our fellow countrymen are 
usually disposed to give greater attention to affairs 
relating to the Imperial Household than most other 
nations; and if this be true, it might possibly 
happen that, so soon as rumours became current 
respecting the changes to be introduced into the 
Imperial Household Department, they preferred 
to discuss the subject in hand rather than as- 
certain the correctness or incorrectness of their 
information. It may be justly stated that the 
discussions so brought about only evidence their 
loyalty as subjects of the Emperor. If the 
people of this country did not possess that spirit 
of respect and veneration for their Emperor in 
the high degree we have just mentioned, they 
would not have so sincerely interested themselves 
in the affairs relating to His Majestys House- 
hold. Had they been indifferent to the matters of 
the Imperial Household, they would not have so 
anxiously discussed the subject among themselves, 
even though the rumours concerning the proposed 
changes had been true ; and, more especially, would 
this have been the case, as they were unable to 
ascertain the truth of the rumours. The discussion 
created by the rumour may be of no significance; 
but it certainly proves the strong attachment of 
the people to their Sovereign. 

Nothing could be more dubious or incredible 
than the rumour as it is; yet it should not be 
entirely ignored. When the Bureau for Constitu- 
tional Reform was established in the Palace-on the 
17th of March last, the public were disposed to 
imagine that the measures thus taken involved 
the intention of the Government to introduce 
reforms into the Imperial Household Department. 
Rumours quickly spread abroad, and the transfer 
of the Minister of that Department took place on 
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March 21st. The different ranks of the Chamber- 
lains were abolished, and the office of Lord High 
Chamberlain was instituted. Meanwhile, His 
Excellency Hirobumi Ito, Privy Councillor, was 
appointed Minister of the Imperial Household, 
while His Excellency Sanenori Tokudaiji, who had 
long occupied this position, was transferred to the 
post of Lord High Chamberlain. Although various 
political changes have occurred during the period of 
more than ten years since the Restoration, the Im- 
perial Household Department has held only the sole 
duty of managing the affairs of the Imperial family, 
independent of other Governmental Departments; 
and even when the Ministers of these Departments 
were required to perform the additional duties of 
Privy Councillors, the Minister of the Imperial 
Household alone was not allowed to discharge this 
dual function. 

A Bureau for the preparation of the Constitution 
was first instituted immediately after the Restoration 
(January, 1868); its name being subsequently 
changed to Giji Torishivabe Kiyoku, then to 
Seidoriyo, then to Seido Torishirabe Gakari, and 
finally to Seido Kiyoku. Indeed, it underwent so 
many changes that we cannot enumerate them all 
here; yet it was always established beyond the 
precincts of the Imperial Household Department, 
and now, for the first time, the re-establishment of 
the Bureau has taken place in the Palace (March, 
1884) on the occasion of H.E. Ito being nominated 
Minister of the Imperial Household, while retain- 
ing the rank ofa Privy Councillor. ‘These unusual 
proceedings did not fail to start the rumour that 
reforms would shortly be introduced into the 
Imperial Household Department. Whenever a 
few persons met together, the conversation turned 
naturally to the reforms in question. When 
the rumour reached our ears, we partly believed 
and partly questioned its correctness. Never- 
theless, it was somewhat supported by the recent 
establishment of the Imperial Treasurer’s Office 
(Kurariyo) in the Palace. According to the old 
system of Imperial Government, the Kurariyo 
was one of the Six Bureaux of the Chiumusho, 
which held a leading position among the eight ad- 
ministrative departments. The duties of the 
Minister of this important department were toattend 
upon the Emperor and to watch over his proceed- 
ings, that they might not deviate from the system 
of etiquette. Besides, the Minister had to examine 
the drafts of Imperial decrees and manifestoes ; to 
receive petitions forwarded to the Emperor; to 
take charge of the national archives; to regulate 
the duties of the Empress as well as of the ladies 
and officers of the Court, and to determine their 
appointments and ranks. Furthermore, he had to 
receive the census returns, the accounts of taxation 
and revenue, and a statement of the numbers and 
names of the female ecclesiastics for the purpose of 
submitting them to the inspection of the Emperor. 
He was assisted by a Vice-Minister and an As- 
sistant Vice-Minister, who were allowed to advise 
the Emperor, but not to approve or alter the latter’s 
decision. 

Secretaries, known as Fo (3), were required to 
give work to the officials, to prepare drafts of Im- 
perial rescripts, and to appoint officers who were to 
remain after the duties of the day were over; while 
officers, holding the title of Roku ($#), were called 
upon to keep a record of all affairs the manage- 
ment of which fell to them, and to examine the 
drafts of the rescripts in question, as well as to read 
all official documents. (The above account is 
taken from the “ Shok-kwanshi” or “ History of 
Official Functions.”) Yet even in those days, 
there was an Imperial Household Department, 
which was itself subordinate to the Eight Depart- 
ments, but whose duty was to take charge of the 
"Treasury; to investigate the revenue and landed 
property of the various provinces ; to report upon 
Government rice lands as well as the process of 
hulling the rice ; to regulate edibles suitable for culi- 
nary purposes, and to look after other miscellane- 

ousmatters, The“ Shokugunsho” or“ History of 
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the Original Functions of Officers ” states that the 
Imperial Household Department referred to was 
charged with the management of all affairs of the 
Imperial Court, and partook of the duties of the 
Chiumusho, 

As we have stated before, the Kurariyo was 
under the control of the Chiumusho, which latter 
consisted of six different classes of officials: first 
class Hall-porters, second class Hall-porters, Li- 
brarians, Tailors, and Astronomers. The principal 
functions of the Superintendent and Vice-Super- 
intendent of the Xurariyo were to take charge of 
the gold and silver in the Treasury, the precious 
stones and jewels and other costly articles, silk 
brocades (nishiki) and coloured carpets, the curios 
presented as tribute by the barbarian tribes, as 
well as the costumes provided for the Emperor, 
and all other things prepared by special order. 
‘The receipt and payment of money was conducted 
by the Seniorand Junior accountants, while the price 
of commodities was regulated by an officer called 
Kacho (fR $8). Another officer, the Tenri (Jt JB), 
superintended the manufactures of shoes, clogs, 
and saddles, and overlooked the different work of 
the tailors. (This account istaken from the “ Reigi- 
kai” and “ Shoku-kwanshi"). According to the 
“ Shoku-gensho,” it seems that the Kura-no-kami, 
or Superintendent of the Xurariyo, held a higher 
rank than the Fu-goi, or juniors of the fifth grade, 
and was generally selected from among Court 
nobles of the fourth and fifth ranks. He was 
looked upon as a prominent official in the Imperial 
Court. A well-known story says that the nobles 
who had wives of common extraction were not 
eligible for this post, as the position required the 
supervision of the manufacture of the Imperial 
dresses. The old Kwrariyo, belonging to the 
Chiumusho, performed the task we have just 
described, but we do not know as yet exactly 
what will be the principal functions of the similar 
Bureau recently established in the Palace. 

Yet, so far as we can judge by the transfer of 
the Vice-Minister of the Imperial Household, H.E. 
Sugi, to the post of its Superintendent, the new Bu- 
reat seems to undertake the supervision of weighty 
matters. Rumours are current, however, that the 
Kurariyohas been established simply with a view to 
examine Government lands, and totake some portion 
of them under its control as the landed property of 
the Emperor. Neither are we able to judge as to 
the correctness or incorrectness of this rumour, 
nor do we find it easy to determine the probable 
consequence of the appropriation of land to 
the property of the Emperor; yet the rumour 
pointing to the introduction of reforms into the 
Imperial Household Department seems to be justifi- 
able. The establishment of the Bureau for Ad- 
ministrative Scrutiny (Seido Tori-shirabe-kiyoki), 
the Ministerial changes in the Imperial House- 
hold, the appointment of Imperial Chamberlains 
and the institution of the Kurariyo, all of which 
were effected in one or two months, have almost 
revolutionized the organization of the Imperial 
Household Department, and the loyal people of 
our country, who are ever disposed to direct their 
full attentlon to the affairs of the Imperial House- 
hold, are anxiously discussing the probable results 
ofthe proposed changes. This has given rise to 
the rapid spread of the rumour pointing to reform. 
Some assert that the changes will be confined to 
those that have already taken place; others declare 
that this is but a prelude to the main reform. We, 
too, have no definite opinion ; yet we congratulate 
ourselves upon the fact that the enthusiasm thus 
displayed by our people in discussing the rumour 
is the outcome of their loyalty and warm interest in 
the affairs of the Imperial Household. As regards 
the truth of the rumours, we wait to see them 
verified or contradicted by future events. 
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A RIVER TRIP TO SOUL. 
ae 
We have been favoured with the following 
account of a visit to the capital of Korea by a 
gentleman who has recently returned from that 
country :— 


We left Rose Anchorage at 1.30 p.m., on the 
first of a flood spring tide, and at 6 p.m. had 
covered a distance of 19 miles. In the Narrows, 
the tide was running with a force of 7 to 8 knots. 
On the west side of the river forts were prominent 
at every point and bend, and battlemented walls 
extended for miles along the banks. On the east 
side, the forts were not nearly so distinct, as they 
were mined from the hills inland and their flanks 
covered with long, thick grass. At this part of the 
river we passed by a strongly-built wall extending 
for many miles up and around some steep hills, 
completely enclosing a valley in which there is a 
large town, but which we could not see owing to 
the low hills lying between. At 6.30 p.m. we 
reached the bend where the river branches of from 
North to S.S.E. Wild fowl were numerous, and 
we managed to bag a couple of geese on the mud- 
flats. Soon after this it became dark, but, getting 
in the wake of a large passenger junk, we managed 
to get a tow until abreast of Ki-oa-niu. Here we 
made fast to a junk at anchor, spread our tent, 
and set the watch, having made about 31 miles 
without using the oars: On the following morning 
at 5 a.m. we cast loose from the friendly junk and 
started again up the river; but owing to the head 
tide and adverse winds we were forced to pull the 
whole way, a distance of 26 miles. At 11.45 we 
arrived at Yang-ho-to, and our boat was im- 
mediately surrounded by Korean craft full of 
natives. They were, however, perfectly civil, and 
when requested to keep off alittle further did so 
without being told a second time. At 1.30 we 
went ashore and hired ponies to carry us to the 
capital, which was about 4} miles distant. On the 
road we passed a number of Korean women, but 
they did not appear at all surprised to see us. 
The little children were, however, very curious, 
coming up close to our cavalcade and exami- 
ning us with evidently critical eyes. In some of 
the villages through which we passed we were 
stopped for a short time, but invariably treated 
with great civility, despite the fact that the native 
dogs and horses were considerably startled at our 
strange appearance, and evidently thought fo- 
reigners an unpleasant innovation. The highway 
leading to Sóul is in a wretched condition, and 
mud and filth abundant everywhere. On arriving 
in the capital, our Korean guide conducted us at 
once to Mr. Von Méllendorff, who very kindly 
entertained us, and directed us to Mr. Halifax, 
at whose house we got another guide to take us on 
to the King’s Palace. The royal buildings cover 
an area of some two square miles, enclosed in a 
strong, substantially built wall, the houses them- 
selves being of Chinese architecture. The central 
palace is built on some 30 granite pillars, cach 
about 14 ft. high, and surrounded by a moat. In 
the same enclosure, there was another large 
building, in which we caught a glimpse of what 
appeared to be a very dilapidated throne. Num- 
bers of smaller houses lay in ruins on all sides, 
many bearing the stamp of having been destroyed 
by fire. Tall archways and strong gates met us 
on every hand, so that we would have certainly 
been lost in the labyrinth of ruins and remnants of 
past grandeur had we gone thither without a guide. 
In passing through the city, the stagnation of 
trade was quite evident, for in not one shop did we 
see a purchaser. We returned to the boat on foot, 
without exiting the least curiosity on the part of the 
native. We left Soul at 12. 15, and, after making 
a distance of 18 miles, anchored off the village of 
Kon-pa-oui, the flood having set in. At midnight 
we made some little progress with the ebb, but 
had to anchor again soon afterwards off Kang- 
cho. At daybreak we went on shore in search 
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of game, but were unsuccessful. Pheasants were 
heard crowing all around us, while geese, duck and 
curlew were plentiful along the flats. Paddy fields 
lined the banks of the river and could be seen in 
all the valleys, but the hills were not cultivated at 
all and were covered with a sparse growth of dwarf 
firs. We left Kang-cho at noon, and arrived at Rose 
Island at quarter past three, having done 39 miles 
in 3 hours and 15 minutes. ‘This speed was owing 
to the swiftness of the ebb, which was running 
somewhat over 7 knots an hour. The river traffic 
seemed very small, and none of the villages were 
in possession of any useful boats. Indeed, we 
passed only two loaded junks, and met two others 
in ballast. 





IN THE TOKIFO COURT OF APPEAL 


(KOSO SAIBANSHO). 
et ae 
Before Nisuixata Tarsu, Esq. Judge, and Two 
Judges Assisting —Monpay, sth May, 
1884. 





In the matter of a Marine Court of Enquiry into 
the loss of the Mitsu Bishi Mail Steamship Com- 
pany’s steamer Akitsushima Maru. 

Between Johannes Frahm, Danish subject, late 
master of the steamship Akitsushima Maru, by 
his attorney P. Frahm, of No. 149, Bluff, Yoko- 
hama, Appellant; and the Kwansen Kioku of 
the Noshomusho, by its Minister H.E. Saigo 
Tsukumichi, Respondent. 

Mr. Uchiyama Rossetsu appeared for the appel- 
lant, and Captain G. E. O. Ramsay for the 
respondent. 

On the opening of the Court, Captain Ramsay 
proceeded with his reply to the counsel for the 
attorney for the appellant. 

Second grievance:—‘' The decision of the first 
Court had been given in apposition, and without 
regard to the evidence given in that Court,” This 
is absolutely ridiculous, for the whole of the evidence 
was duly and most carefully weighed and pondered 
over by the members of the Court, and they thus 
were only enabled to arrive at their decision and 
judgment. The third grievance, bears more on 
the subject upon which the appeal is to be heard, 
and here, upon this I must more fully commént, 
asking for the kind indulgence of the Court, whose 
patience will not be, I trust, exhausted, for this 
grievance must be dealt with in detail, and, I fear, 
minutely so. The third grievance was “that all 
the evidence in the Court below tended to show 
that the appellant was mislead by a light of the 
same description and colour to the Shiriya-saki 
light, which on being first seen bore from the ship 
in the direct direction where the Shiriya-saki 
light was expected to be sighted.” Iam grieved 
to say that this is entirely incorrect, for the Master 
stated in his evidence ‘distinctly his reason for 
preparing to take a cast of the lead (see page 6), 
Master's evidence, “What reasons had you for 
preparing to take a cast of the lead?” 





“ Because 
I ran in from midnight to sight Shiriya-saki light, 
and had reason to believe ship’s position was further 
north than I suppose thought she might have been 
in Tsugaru Straits and in soundings.” How is it 
possiblefor Mr. Rossetsu’s statements tobe accepted 
— That the light when first seen was in the 
t position where the Shiriya-saki light was 
expected to be sighted,” viz.:—bearing west mag- 
netic; when scen? while the master had stated he 
supposed he might have been in the Tsugaru Straits, 
when he had been there, the light could not 
have been on that bearing West; it would have 
been to the Eastward of South (Master's evidence 
page 16). “Did you feel any certainty as to the 
ship's position on the gth at midnight? No. 
“ How then could the light be seen where expected 
to be made?” Mr. Hossetsu stated “that the 
Court, in spite of the Appellant’s request that 
Captain Young and his officer should be sum- 
moned, who had both seen the light and had 
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expressed their opinion that under the circumstances 
it might well have been mistaken for the Shiriya- 
saki light, disregarded the request, thus denying 
theappellantan opportunity of justifying his action.” 
This is incorrect, for there is no such record on the 
minutes of the Court. Had the Master preferred 
any such request, most certainly the Court would 
have adjourned until those gentlemen had appeared 
to give evidence. The Master was neglectful of 
his own interests in not obtaining a written state- 
ment from Captain Young and his officer in regard 
to this light, so that he might have presented it to 
the Marine Court. Regarding the four reasons 
given by the marine Court (see Fapan Gasette 
and Fapan Daily Mail, but not on records of 
Court of Appeal), Mr. Rossetsu states, “They 
were first, error in judgment by overestimating the 
speed and leeway on the gth of October. He (Mr. 
Rossetsu) would remind the Court that when the 
disaster occurred, the weather was not as calm as 
at present (16th April), a hurricane had been blow- 
ing; even during the day-time it was so dark that 
one could not see more than two or three ken” equal 
to 12 or 18 feet, etc. This is not mentioned on the 
records of this Court, of which I have a translation ; 
but inasmuch as Mr. Rossetsu stated to the Court 
that “he had carefully read the. reports, and they 
were correct, in fact Mr. Ramsay need have no fear 
for every point of his argument was embodied in 
them,” therefore I have now a right to comment 
thereon with the sanction of the Court. Now 
what does the Master state in his evidence given 
on the 12th of November (see evidence of Master, 
page 5). “At midnight sea was moderating, wind 
being N.W. clear overhead and stars visible, could 
see three miles." The second officer states, page 
2, “pretty clear, no stars visible, could see five or 
six miles, weather kind of hazy.” The third officer 
states, page 1, “on roth hazy, wind had decreased 
and smoother water. Speed 7} to 8 knots.” The 
Master in his report states ‘“ Weather clear.” 
Consequently I have now disposed of the presump- 
tive and incorrect statement that the vessel was lost 
during the time a hurricane had been blowing, as 
this statement is opposed to, and contradicted by 
the evidence as above quoted. Regarding leeway. 
The statements made are absurd. Let merefer 
Mr. Rossetsu to Inman, Rosser, Norie's and 
Raper’s, etc, works on Navigation. If Mr. 
Rossetsu in conversant with nautical matters, he 
must know that in moderate weather a manageable 
ship makes no leeway. As for his remarks regard- 
ing instruction given in school, it would be well 
for all to remember some of the instructions they 
had received to prepare them for their future pro- 
fession and not to disregard them, primarily that 
of truth and correct statements. The records of 
the Court state, “That he (the attorney for the 
respondent) knew distinctly that there were four 
points leeway, because the appellant said so, and 
his mate,” and so did the second mate. The 
Master's. evidence, page 13, “ At night how was 
leeway ascertained?” “By judgment. I could 
see the ship’s wake about a ship’s length off.” 
Chief officer, on page 6, “ what leeway making ?” 
* Four points; judged leeway by wake.” Second 
officer states, “Leeway, four points I judged.” 
Here I must again remark that no attempts were 
made to correctly ascertain the leeway either by 
day or night. 
paragraph two of the judgment of the lower 
Court, vide Japan Mail and Gasette: Im- 
prudence in shaping his course direct for the land 
at a speed of 8 knots from midnight of the oth of 
October. (Midnight omitted in Court’s minutes.) 
And also for running his ship at the same speed on 
a N.W. by W. course immediately after sighting 
the light at 4 a.m. on the roth October. Regarding 
this, Mr. Rossetsu’s statement is correct, that every 
oneon board (that is to say those who gave evidence) 
who saw the light considered it to be the Shiriya- 
saki light. This following is incorrect “and was 


Mr. Rossctsu’s remarks concerning 





picked up in the direction bearing West." Ac- 
cording to evidence, but as was previously stated, 
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the Master had no idea of his position, conse- 
quently did not know in what direction to look for 
the light. Therefore, this statement made by Mr. 
Rossetsu is erroneous. 


The Court adjourned to the roth inst., at 9 a.m. 








NOTIFICATION NO. 4: OF THE 
COUNCIL OF STATE. 
— oe eee 
To ALL CITIES AND PREFECTURES. 

It is hereby notified that the Governors of al 
Cities and Prefectures will, in future, personally 
nominate the Kocho (ward officers), and that Go- 
vernors may instruct the inhabitants of all Urban 
and Rural Districts to elect three to five persons 
from each District respectively, from among whom 
the ward officers shall be selected. 

Sanso Sangyosut, Prime Minister. 

May 7th, 1884. 


? The prefecture of Okinawa excepted, 








THE CRISIS IN PEKING. 
e 
REPORTED SUICIDE OF PRINCE KUNG. 

A rumour was current in the Settlement yester- 
day (25th April) that the Shansi bankers had 
received news of the suicide of His Imperial 
Highness Prince Kung. We immediately in- 
stituted enquiries, with the result that all know- 
ledge of any such event was denied by the officials, 
but emphatically confirmed by the native bankers. 
We have no further information, and are not ina 
position to decided upon the genuineness of the 
story. There is, however, nothing impossible in it. 

From other sources we learn that matters are not 
improving, great anxiety being felt among the Chi- 
nese respecting the movements of the French fleet. 


PRINCE KUNG AND THE VICEROY OF YÜN-KUEI. 

His Excellency the Viceroy of Chihli, in a tele- 
gram to the Tao-t'ai of Shanghai, emphatically 
contradicts the current report respecting the death 
of Ts'én Yü-ying. No mention is made of the 
rumoured suicide of His Imperial Highness the 
Sixth Prince. 


DESPATCH FROM THE PRINCE OF CH'UN. 

Tso Tsung-t'ang, Viceroy of Nanking, in retire- 
ment, has received a despatch from the Prince of 
Ch'un, expressing His Imperial Highness’s wish 
that Tso should proceed at once to the province of 
Yünnan, if the state of his health permits him to 
do so. The reply of His Excellency has not 
transpired, but the missive occasioned him consi- 
derable satisfaction, which he was at no pains 
to conceal.—N.-C. Daily News. 








We hear that the Central Post Office will be 
known in future asthe Postal Department, and 
will be removed to a new building in Ota- 
machi, Tokiyo. 

The brokers in Yokohama have hit upon two 
promising schemes : (1) to apply to the authorities 
for permission to establish a new specie exchange, 
to be called the Ginkwa Koyenjo; (2) to petition 
the authorities to decrease the tax levied upon the 
present exchange.—Mainichi Shimbun. 

«* * 

The Mitsu Bishi Steam Navigation Company 
are offering four of their older vessels for sale : the 
Atago Maru, Kagoshima Maru, Chisato Maru, and 
Yenoshima Maru. ‘The public are well aware that 
the Company has a large number of old ships on 
its hands, and it is to be hoped that the sale of 
these vessels will render the purchase of new 
steamers possible. 

It is rumoured that the Privy Councillors, in 
their recent meeting at the residence of the Pre- 
mier, decided upon an increase in the annual 
appropriations for all of the Government Depart- 
ments, said increase to commence with the 18th 
fiscal year.—Fijt Shimpo. 
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LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
i CES 
[REUTER '' SezcraL" ro “Japas Marr." 


London, May znd. 
TSENG SUPERSEDED. 


The Chinese Minister to Germany replaces | 


the Marquis Tsêng at Paris. This is generally 
regarded as a graceful (? peaceful) indication. 
THE ONE THOUSAND GUINEAS. 

The Ong Txousanp Guineas Srakes, a sub- 
scription of 100 sovs each, h.ft, for three-year- 
old fillies; 8st 121b each; the owner of the 
second filly to receive 200 sovs out of the stakes, 
and the third to save his stake ; R.M.—58 subs. 

Busybody ... e 
Queen Adelaide 
Whitelock ...... 








London, May 4th. 
AFFAIRS IN THE SOUDAN. 

In the House of Commons, Sir Michal Hicks- 
Beach gave notice of a resolution condemning 
the want of support to General Gordon and the 
delay in rescuing him from his present position. 

London, May 6th. 
THE PROPOSED CONFERENCE. 

The Egyptian Government has demanded a 
voice in the Conference to consider the financial 
arrangement. 

THE QUEEN ON THE CONTINENT. 
Her Majesty the Queen has left Darmstadt. 
London, May 8th. 

THE TARIFF BILL IN THE UNITED STATES. 

The House of Representatives of the United 
States has rejected the Bill for the reduction of 
the tariff. 








. Dairy News.”] 
Peking, 23rd April. 

A Decree has been issued by the Empress 
with regard to tax collections in the Provinces. 
The amount of extortion practised by provincial 
officials is well known to Her Majesty, who 
threatens severe penalties upon all mandarins, 
from the highest to the lowest, if any further 
cases of this sort are brought before her. 

London, 28th April. 

The evacuation of Berber commenced to-day. 
The majority of the troops fraternized with the 
insurgents. 

An infernal machine has exploded abortively 
in the Barracks at Dublin, when at a magis- 
terial enquiry it transpired that there were plans 
for a rising. 


[From THe “N. 








"The members of the Dai Nippon Sanitary 
Association, numbering upward of 5,000, will hold 
a general meeting at the Kosei-kwan (the old 
Meiji Kwaido) on the 24th instant. 

During the recent period of prayer-offering, no 
less than 450,000 pilgrims ascended Koya-san, 
where there is the chief temple of the Shingon sect 


of Buddhists.—Choya Shimbun. 


a*e 


H.E. Kawase, has been nominated Minister to 
the Court of St. James’s. 

The Chief Justices of the local Courts and Police 
Inspectors will hold annual meetings in future. 

"The War Department has refused an application 
to permit the establishment of an infantry drill 
school. 

Mr. Takagi Hoko, a well-known pen-vendor of 
Tokiyo, will celebrate the festival of Mo-ten, the 
Chinese inventor of the pen, who lived during the 
Shin Dynasty, on the 18th instant. Many noted 
men and Chinese scholars will be present at the 
celebration —Fiyu Shimbun, 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


AEN SAA 


For Wrex Beoixnixe Faipav, Mav ax, 1884. 


Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hongó, Tokiyo, Japan. 
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Ls crouny rainy choupy rait CLEAR. 


REMARKS. 


Heavy line represents barometer. 
Light continuous lin 





imum and minimum thermometers. 











e —Percentage of humi 
‘The barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level 
of the sea. 

* Rain in Inches, + Direction of Wind. 3 Weather. 
Maximum velocity of wind 43.5 miles per hour on Friday, 
ats p.m. 

‘The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 30.175 
inches on Tuesday at 11 p.m., and the lowest was 29.731 inches. 
on Saturday, at 6 a.m. 

‘The highest temperature for the week was 74.3 on Thursday, 
and the lowest was 43.9 0n Sunday. The maximum and mini- 
mum for the corresponding week of last year were §s.3 and 
40.0 respectively. 

The total amount of rain for the week was 0.643 inches, against 
1,328 inches for the corresponding week of last year. 











MAIL STEAMERS. 
m RE 
THE NEXT MAIL IS DUE 





From Europe, 

via Hongkong. per M. M.Co. Monday, May 12th." 

From Hongkong. per P. M. Co. Monday, May 12th.+ 

From Shanghai 

Nagasaki, & tper M. B. Co. Wednesday, May 14th. 
obe .. 


From America... per O. &O. Co. Friday, May 16th.t 
From Hongkong. per P. & O. Co. Monday, May 19th. 


CHESS. 





By Mr. F. W. Lorp. 





WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in 3 moves. 


Solution to Chess Problem of the 3rd May, 1884, 
by Mr. P, RICHARDSON. 


White. Black. 
1—Q.t00.KL8&. — L—K.toK.s. 
2.—Q. to K. B. 8. 2—K. to Q. 5. 


3-—Q, to Q. Kt. 4, mate. 
if 2—P. to Q. s. 
3.—Q.toQ. R. 8, mate. 

y a gr 
zu. 10 Q.R. 7 ch. 2.—K. moves. 
3.—H to K. B. 6, mate. 


if 
$-9: 


to Q. Kt. 6. ch. 

to. K. B. 6, mate. 
Correct answers received from 

“WHS.” 





1.—P. to K. 5. 
2.—K. to K, 4. 


“Tesa” and 











SUNDAY CHUTCH SERVICES. 
LIA UE 

Christ Church : 11 a.m. and 5.30 p.m. 

Union Church : 11 a.m. and 8 p.m. 

Roman Catholic Church : 8 and 9.30 a.m. 


- | English Church, No. 12, Sakaicho, Shiba, Tokiyo : 





am. 





TIME TABLES. 
—— 
YOKOHAMA-TOKIO RAILWAY. 
The Trains Leave Yokonawa Station at 6.45, 
8.00, 8.50,* 9.45, and 11.00 a.m., and 12.15, 1.30, 
2.45, 4-00, 4.45," 6.00, 7.15, 8.30, 9.45, and 11.00f 
p.m. 
The Trains Leave Toxto (Shinbashi) at 6.45, 
8.00, 9.15,* 9.45, and 11.00 a.m., and 12.15, 1.30, 


2.45, 4.00, 4.45,* 6.00, 7.15, 8.30, 9.45, and 11.0of 
p.m. 








‘Those marked with (*) run through without stopping at Tsu- 
rumi, Kawasaki, and Omori Stations. Those with (t) are the 
same as above with the exception of stopping at Kawasaki Station, 





UYENO-TAKASAKI RAILWAY. 
The Trains leave Uyeno at 6.20 and 11.35 a.m. 
and 4.50 p.m., and TAKASAKI at 6 and 11.15 a.m. 
and 4.30 p.m. 
The Fares are:—Special-class (Separate Com- 
partment), yen 3.38; First-class, yen 2.00; Third- 
class, yen 1. 











* Polga (with French mail) left Hongkong on May 
+ City of Rio de Janeiro left Hongkong on May Oth. £ drabic 
San Francisco on April a6th. 


6th. 
left. 
THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 
For Europe, vid 

Hongkong 
For Kobe .. 
For Shanghai 








. Sunday, May mith. 


.perM.B.Co. Tuesday, May 13th. 


obe, 


Wednesday, May 14th. 


be, and ẹ per M. B. Co. 
aki 





. per P. M. Co. 
For Europe, vid 
Hongkong ..perM. M. Co. 


Friday, May 16th. 


Sunday, May 18th. 








The arrival and departure of mails by the Occidental and 
Oriental, the Pacific Mail, and the Peninsular and Oriental 
Companies, are approximate only. 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 
The Yokosuka steamers leave the English 
Hatoba daily at 8.15 and 10.45 a.m., and 12.30, 


2.30, and 4.30 p.m.; and leave Yokosuka at 6.40 
and 9.45 a.m., and 12m. and 1.45 and 4.15 p.m. 











gle 


SHIPPING IN YOKOHAMA. 


STEAMERS. 

Godavery, French steamer, 1,049, E. Vannier, 29th 
April,—Hongkong 23rd April, Mails and 
General.— Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Hiroshima Marn, Japanese steamer, 1,862, J. 
Wynn, 8th May.—Shanghai and ports, Mails 

and General. —Mitsa Bishi M. S.& Co. 

Kashgar, British steamer, 1,515, W. J. Webber, 
5th May,—Hongkong 20th April vid. Naga- 

saki Kobe and, General.—P. & O. S. N. Co. 

MEN-OF-WAR. 

Dai-ni Teibo Kan (4), Commander Jogo, 
April, —Yokosuka. 

Essex, American corvette (6), Commander A. H. 
MacCormick, sth May,—Jaluit, one of the 

Marshal Group of Islands. 





zh 








Kongo Kan (13), Captain R. Aiura—Vokosuka. 
Sapphire, British corvette (12), Captain J. R. T. 
Fullerton, 13th March, —Kobe 10th March, 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 
j 
ARRIVALS. 


Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Carrew, 4th 
May,— Kobe 3rd May, General.—Mitsu Bishi 
M.S.S. Co. 


Saikai Maru, Japanese steamer, 102, Nonaka, 
sth May,—Toba 3rd May, General.—Yama- 
moto Kwaisha. 

Essex, American corvette (6), Commander A. H. 
MacCormick, 5th May,—Jaluit, one of the 
Marshal Group of Islands. 

Kashgar, British steamer, 1,515, W. J. Webber, 
5th May,—Hongkong 26th April vid Naga- 
saki and Kobe, General.—P. & O. S. N. Co. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Hubbard, 
‘sth May,—Hakodate 2nd and Oginohama 4th 
May, General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Benarty, British steamer, 1,119, E. Le Boutillier, 
oth May,—London 5th March and Hongkong 
28th April, General.—Mourilyan, Heimann 
& Co. 

Kairio Maru, a anese steamer, 370, Amano, 6th 
May, — Yokkaichi 3rd May, General. — 
Handasha. 

Mikuni Maru, Japanese steamer, 412, Taneda, 
6th May,—Yokkaichi 3rd May, General.— 
Seiriusha. 

Taganoura Maru, Japanese 

Viet 6th Mo IP TI de 
ral.—Mitsu Bishi M Co. 











Shima Maru, Japanese steamer, 230, Toyoshima, 
6th May,—Yokkaichi 4th May, General.— 
Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, R. N. Walker, 
7th May,—Kobe 5th May, General.—Mitsu 
Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Horai Maru, Japanese steamer, 424, Arai, 7th 
May,—Yokkaichi 5th May, General.—Mitsu 
Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Kiyokawa Maru, Japanese steamer, 62, Emada, 
7th May,—Shimidzu th May, General.—Sei- 
riusha. 

Lucile, American ship, 1,329, C. M. Lawrence, 7th 
May,—New York 4th December, 51,220 cases 
Kerosene and General.—Cornes & Co. 

Tsukai Maru, Japanese steamer, 63, Shiroka, 7th 
May, —Fukuda sth May, General.—Fukuda- 
sha. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, 
Wynn, 8th May, “Shan ‘hai and ports, Mails 
and General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Okame Maru, Japanese steamer, 148, Ichishim: 
8th May,—Toba sth May, General.—Sei- 
riusha. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 670, Inouye, 8th 
May,—Yokkaichi sth May, General.—Kiyodo 
Unyu Kwaisha. 

Kengi Maru, Japanese steamer, 236, Masuda, 8th 
May,—Vokkaichi 6th May, General.—Kow- 
yekisha. 

Uke Maru, Japanese steamer, 131, Nakamura, 9th 
May,—Shimidzu 6th May, General.—Kiyodo 
Unyu Kwaisha. 

Kiyokawa Mayu, Japanese steamer, 62, Emada, 
oth May,—Shimidzu 7th May, General.— 
Sciriusha. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Carrew, oth 
May,—Yokkaichi 8th May, General.— Mitsu 
Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Yechigo Maru, Japanese steamer, 748, Lampert, 
9th May, — Hakodate 7th May, General.— 
Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha, 

















DEPARTURES. 
Oscar Mooyer, German bark, 382, H. Johannsen, 
3rd May,~-Chefoo, Ballast.—J. E. Collyer & 
Co. 


Oxfordshire, British steamer, 1,096, Jones, 3rd 
May,—Kobe, General.—Smith, Baker & Co. 

Penelope, British schooner, 86, Van Pelt, 3rd May, 
— Kurile Islands, Stores.—G. Nachtigal. 

City of Tokio, American steamer, 3,129, J. Maury, 
ah May,—Hongkong, Mails and ems 
P. M. SS. Co. 

Mensalch, French steamer, 1,384, B. Blanc, 4th 
May,—Hongkong, Mails and General.—Mes- 
sageries Maritimes Co. 


Ise Maru, Japanese steamer, J. J. Efford, 748, 5th 











Kiyokawa Maru, Japanese steamer, 62, Emada, 
sth May,—Shimidzu, General.—Seiriusha. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,900, Wilson 
Walker, 5th May,—Shanghai and ports, Mails 
and General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Saikai Maru, Japanese steamer, 102, Nonaka, 
5th May, — Toba, General. — Yamamoto 
Kwaisha. - 


Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Carrew, 6th 


May,—Yokkaichi, General.—Mitsu Bishi M. 
S. Co. 
Kairio Maru, Japanese steamer, 370, Amano, 7th 
May,—Yokkaichi, General.—Handasha. 
Mikuni Maru, Japanese steamer, 470, Taneda, 
7th May,—Kobe, General.—Seiriusha. 
Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,196, Hubbard, 
7th May, "Kobe, Mails and General.— Mitsu 
Bishi M. S.S. Co. 
Onoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 102, Sugimoto, 
7th May,—Fukuda, General.— Fukudasha. 
Shima Maru, Japanese steamer, 230, Toyoshima, 
7th May,—Yokkaichi, General.—Kiyodo Un- 
yu Kwaisha. 
Tsukai Maru, Japanese steamer, 03, Shiroka, 7th 
May,—Fukuda, General.—Fukudasha. 
Horai Maru, Japanese steamer, 324, Arai, 8th 
May,— Vokkaichi, General—Mitsu Bishi M. 
S.S. Co. 
Kowycki Maru, Japanese steamer, 68, Masuda, 8th 
May,—Yokkaichi, General.—Kowyekisha. 


" | Saiko Maru, Japanese steamer, 65, Minoura, 8th 


May,— Fukuda, General.—Yeisinsha. 


Sumingye Maru, Japanese steamer, 826, Frahm, 
e ov and eaS, pid 
Mitsu Bishi M. S S6 Hekodate, General 


B. F. Watson, American bark, 993, Geo. E. Haw- 
kins, 9th May,— Cebu, Ballast.—Frazar & Co. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 670, Inouye, gth 
May,—Yokkaichi, General.—Kiyodo Unyu 
Kwaisha, 

Guiding Star, British bark, 313, H. Schnitger, gth 
M ay,—Kuchinotz, Ballast.—]. E. Collyer & 

o. 

Kengi Maru, Japanese steamer, 65, Masuda, gth 
May,—Yokkaichi, General.—Kowyekisha. 
Newminster, British steamer, 1,196, Webster, gih 
May,—Kobe, Teakwood.—Takata & Co. 
Seirio Maru, Japanese steamer, 428, Tamura, oth 
May,— okoska Dock.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. 

o. 





Uke Maru, Japanese steamer, 131, Nakamura, 
oth May,—Shimidzu, General.—Kiyodo Un- 
yu Kwaisha. 

Okame Maru, Japanese steamer, 148, Ichishima, 
10th May,—Toba, General.—Seiriusha. 





PASSENGERS. 


ARRIVED. 

Per Japanese steamer Tokai Maru, from Kobe: 
—154 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Kiyokawa Maru, from 
Shimidzu i—19 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Saikai Maru, from Toba: 
—28 Japanese. 

Per British steamer Kashgar, from Hongkong, 
vid Nagasaki and Kobe :—Dr. and Mrs. Anderson, 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomson, Mr. and Mrs. Hobson, 
3 children and 2 maids, Miss Heap, Messrs. Groom, 
Callaway, Bilbrough, Goodison, Ket Sung, Pow 
hoi Chee and infant, Pow Sin, Shin Tuck Sheng, 
Hing Kee, Low Yun, and Pow Thong in cabin; 
29 Japanese and 2 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, from 
Hakodate vid Oginohama:—Mr. Yukishita and 
child, Messrs. Mogami, Masaki, Towata, Hata, 
and Okuda in cabin; and 94 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Mikuni Maru, from Yok- 
kaichi:—48 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Taganoura Maru, from 
Yokkaichi :—78 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Hiogo Maru, from Kobe: 
—Messts. H. S. Van Buren and Niwa in cabin; 
and 1 European and 102 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Horai Maru, from 
Yokkaichi :—62 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Kiyokawa Maru, from 
Shimidzu:—18 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer 
Fukuda :—16 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Hiroshima Maru, from 
Shanghai and ports :—Governor Morioka, Mr. and 

rs. H.L H. Kirchhoff, Mr. and Mrs. Lake, Mr. 


all. 
hi 








Tsukai Maru, from 


z 








April, — Kobe, General. — Kiyodo Unyu 
Kwaisha, 
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and Mrs. Kuga and 2 children, Mrs. Murata, Dr. 
J. Harris, Messrs. T. B. Glover, Wismer, S. B. 


Ellis, T. C. Parr, C. Nielsen, J. MacKein, P. 
Peltzer, J; S. Wong, Kizu Matsüno, Nago, Kiyo: 
oka, Kuki, Orita, Kato, Takehara, Ide Takehara, 
Mayeda, Kojima, Okuda, Nakayama, Matsuyama, 
Kawakami, Asada, Tanaka, Hara, S. Takehara, 
Fukui, and Ida in cabin ; and 5 Europeans and 296 
Japanese in steerage. 

Japanese steamer Okame Maru, from 
:—19 Japanese. 
Per Japanese steamer Gemòu Maru, from Yok- 
kaichi :—43 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Kengi Maru, from Yok- 
kaichi i—18 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Uke Maru, from Shi- 
midzu :—28 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Kiyokawa Maru, from 
Shimidzu:—11 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Tokai Maru, from Yokka- 
ichi :—70 Japanese. 











Per Japanese steamer Vechigo Maru, from 
Hakodate :—40 Japanese. 
DEPARTED. 
Per Japanese steamer Takasago Maru, for 


Hakodate :—Mrs, Gun, Judge Machida, Judge 
Toriwo, Messrs. T. Hirateuka, and Mushiko in 
cabin; and go Japanese in steerage. 

Per American steamer City of Tokio, for Hong- 
kong :—Mrs. H. S. Greeley, Miss L. Ashton, Miss 
D. R Snell, Dr. William Young, and Mr. H. Best 
in cabin; and 187 Chinese in steerage. 

Per French steamer Mensaleh, for Hongkong :— 
Messrs. M. Handgawa, S. Sugimoto, Y. Sonoda, 
M. Takei, T. Takashima, and C. Kaji in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru, for 
Shanghai and ports :—Mr. and Mrs. Ivers, infant, 
and servant, Judge Midzuno, Judge Hatano, 
{ease lto, Judge Matsuoka, Judge Okayama, 

Dr. A. R. Platt, Captain N. Pratt, Messrs. tover, 
C. Brass, J. G. Walsh, J. T. Wood, F. D. Cooper, 
. F. Calder, Colgate Baker, W. C. Barrett, Shun, 
himada, Gotsugi, and F. Hamada in cabin. 
Per Japanese steamer Tokai Maru, for Yok- 
kaich Fujisawa in cabin; and 62 Japa- 
nese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, for Kobe: 
—Judge Takagi, Dr. Bailey, Messrs. H. V. Love, 
Storrer, A. Suwa, F. Doi, M. Makino, N. Ando, 
H. Watanabe, Y. Sakurai, and T. Shida in cabin ; 
and 145 Japanese in steerage. 








CARGOES. 

Per French steamer Meusaleh, for Hongkong :— 
Silk, for France, 126 bales. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports:—Treasure, $55,100.00 

Per British steamer Kashgar, from Hongkong, 
vià Nagasaki agd Kob gar, 12,943 bags; 
Cattle, 31 head ; Sundries, 2,699 packages. Total, 
15,672. 

Per Japanese steamer Hiroshima Maru, from 
Shanghai and ports :— Treasure, Yen 25,528.75. 














REPORTS. 
The Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, Captain 
J. C. Hubbard, reports leaving Hakodate on the 


2nd May, at 10.15 a.m, with light variable winds, 
thick and rainy weather to Oginohama, where 
arrived on the 3rd, at 1.15 p.m., and left’ on the 
4th, at 6 a.m. with light variable winds and fine 
weather throughout the passage. Arrived at 
Yokohama on the sth May, at 11 a.m. Passed 
Company's steamship Takasago Maru on the 4th 
May, at 12.15 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Hiogo Maru, Captain R. 
N. Walker, reports leaving Kobe on the sth May, 
at 6 p.m. with light variable winds and fine 
weather throughout the passage. Arrived at 
Yokohama on the 7th May, at daylight. On the 
6th May, at 3.30 a.m. passed the steamship City 
of Tokio off Oo-sima, and on the same day, at 
10.15 a.m. Company's steamship Nagoya Meru 
off Cape Sima. 





VESSELS ON THE BERTH, 
Benvenue, for New York vii Amoy—Quick Des- 
patch.—Mourilyan, Heimann & Co. 
City of Rio de Wehen for San Francisco—16th 
May.—P. M. S.S. Co. 
Claymore, for New York vid Amoy—Quick Des- 
patch.—Smith, Baker & Co. 


Hiroshima Maru, for Shanghai and ports— 14th 
May, at 6 p.m.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 





Kashgar, for Hongkong vid Kobe and Nagasaki 


—1ith May, at 4 am.—P. & O. S. N. Co. 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
SS 
IMPORTS, 


A quieter feeling has prevailed throughout the 
Market without any marked alteration in quota- 
tions, and there have been three days holidays for 
the Races at the end of the week, consequently the 
volume of business has been rather small. 

Corrow Yarn.—The demand for 28/325 con- 
tinues ond a further slight advance has been paid; 
2 fold 42 have also been dealt in at higher rates 
but all other counts, as well as, Bombays have been 
rather dull of sale. 

Corrox Piece Goons.—Grey Shirtings seem to 
be coming into demand but dealers are not disposed 
to pay the equivalent of present home rates so long 
as they can obtain occasional lots at their own 
prices. Turkey Reds and Velvet are rather firmer 
‘on small sales. 

WooLLENS.— Moderate sales of Mousselines and 
small sales of Italians are reported but heavy 
goods an scarcely saleable. 


COTTON YARNS. 


Nos. 16/24, Ordinary 
. 16/24, Medium . 
16/24, Good to Best 
16/24, Reverse. 

8/32, Ordinary 


per rice 
$26.00 to 27. 
28.00 to 29.50 
29. 
3 














Nos. 

No. 325, Two-fold 

No. 428, Two-fold 

No. 20s, Bombay. 

No. 16s, Bombay. 24.50 to 26.50 

Nos. 10/12, Bombay 23:00 to 23.50 
COTTON PIECE GOODS. 


PRR PIECE. 


2i 
3 
3: 
30. 
E 
37-50 to 39.50 
26.00 to 28.00 


Grey Shirtings—811, 384 to 39 inches... $1.75 to 2.15 
Grey Shirtings—91b, 38} to 45 inches... 1.95 to 2.324 
T. Cloth—71b, 24 yards, 32 inches 1.35 to 1.50 
Indigo Shirting- 12 yards, 44 inches... 1.50 to 1.70 
Prints—Assorted, 24 yards, gojinches... 1.10 to 240 
Cotton—Italians and Satteens Black,32 ra vano. 
a inches 0.07 to 0.09 











































‘Turkey Re 24 yard PER PIECE. 

inches 1.20 to 1.45 
Turkey Red: 

inches 1.50 to2.00 
Turkey Reds—jib, 24 yards, 3 1.70 to 1.824 
Velvets—Black,35 yards, 22inches .... 7.50 to 8.00 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches... 0.00 to 0.70 
Taffachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches .. 1.35 to 2.05 

WOOLLENS. 
Plain Orleans, 40-42 yards, 32 inches ... $3.50 to 5.50 
igwred Orleans, 29-31 yards, 31 inches. 3/25 to 4.00 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches .... 0.18 to 0.28 
Mousseline de Laine—Crape, 24 yards, 

3t inches ss sess 044 tO O.15$ 
Mousseline de Laine—Itajime, 24 yards, 

31r inches... s « 0.20 100.25 
Mousseline de Laine— Vuzen, 24 yards, 

31 inches 0.30 to 0.384 
Cloths—Pilots, 54 @ 56 inches... 030 to 0.40 
Cloths— Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches 0.40 to 0.50 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ 56 inches 030 to 0.55 
Blankets—Scarlet and Green, 6 to 51b, 

per Ihesus ^ 0.27] to 0.40 





KEROSENE. s 
Business during the past week shows the sale of 
about 32,000 cases Devoe and Comet at quota- 
tions. "The Lucile has arrived with 51,222 cases, 
making present Stock about 679,500 cases sold 
and unsold Oil. 


Devoe 
Comet 
Stella 


PRR CASK. 


$1.71} to 1.724 
69 
1.60 





SUGAR. 
No change to note in prices, business dull and 


retail transactions only have to be recorded. 
Buyers freely offer $3 for Brown Formosa, but 
holders refuse to part at that figure. 


EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK. 

Our last issue was of the 2nd instant since which 
date there has been very little business doing and 
the Settlement list for the week is practically a 
blank. True, sales of about 4o piculs have been 
recorded; but as rejections are not less than 60 
piculs there is actually an increase of Stock on the 
week’s trading, to say nothing of a few fresh ar- 
rivals from the interior. 

Holders maintain their firm attitude and in fact 
"both sides have taken up a post of observation 
pending reliable news as to the “new crop” in this 
and other countries. Here, the reports from the 
nearer provinces are favorable ; the worms in some 
districts, have safely passed the second stage and 
vegetation is abundant, ‘The latest news from 
North China is on the whole fairly good ; there are 
some rumours of trouble in one or two districts, 
but apparently these do not amount to much and 
the worms generally would seem to have passed 
through the early stages in safety. From Europe 


Digitized by Go 


there is nothing disquicting up to the present, and 
at the moment everything promises well for a good 
raccolta. 

The M.M. steamer Menzaleh which left this 
port for Hongkong direct, on the morning of the 
4th instant carried 126 bales, all entered as going 
to France. ‘This vesscl's cargo brings the Export 
to date up to 29,239 bales against 26,419 bales at 
same date last year, and 18,607 bales to gth May, 
1882. 

Buying for the next P. M. steamer does not ap- 
Ee to have begun in earnest yet; it remains to 

e seen whether or no holders will be able to obtain 
the high figures. which they are now disposed to 
ask. We leave all quotations unchanged in the 
absence of business, merely premising that they 
must be considered as more or less nominal ; some 
dealers persistently keep their stock off the market 
until they see which way the crop balance will 
incline. 

Hanks.—There have been no purchases what- 
ever; and the only thing recorded beyond some 
light arrivals has been the rejection of 17 piculs 
belonging to a lot settled some weeks ago. A 
portion of last month's purchases were shipped to 
France by last week's steamer but no new transac- 
tions have been entered upon. 

Filatures.—The small business passing has been 
in this class on the basis of Uisunomiya (Oshu) 
at $680 with Sekini (Joshu) at the same price. A 
parcel of Medium Shinshu at $630 has been re- 
turned again. Some dealers have a most extrava- 
gant idea as to price and ask rates which are quite 
prohibltcr y: a fair sized parcel Tokosha was haw- 
ed round at $720, but finding no buyer the owner 
now professes his willingness to reduce the price 
$10 per picul. 

Re-reels.—Nothing actually done in these: one 
parcel Takasaki supposed to be fine size, was taken 
in at $605 but rejected on inspection, $650 is asked 
still fdr a few bales Stork and Turtle chops. 

Kakeda.—No transactions, and the Market is 
much as last advised. Some of the good parcels 
are beginning to be shown once more, and it looks 
aa iE Folder” would: not be quite so intractable 
should an offer be forthcoming, 

Oshiu and Coarse Kinds.—Nothing done either 
for the internal trade or Export ; position remains 
absolutely unchanged. 







































Quotations. ^ 
Hanks—No. 1} .. m Nominal 
Hanks—No. 2 [ke D $ parina 
lanks—No. 2 (Joshu).... | Nom. $525 to 535 
Hanks—No. 24 (Shinshu) . Nom. "510 to 520 
Hanks—No. 24 (Joshu) . Nom. 500 to 510 
Hanks—No. 3 ‘Nom. 480 to 490 
Hanks—No. 34 . Nom. 460 to 470 
Filatures—LExtra. " = Ógo to 700 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers — 
Filatures—No. 1, 14/16 deniers 670 to 680 
Filatures—No. i, 14/17 deniers 650 to 660 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers . = 
Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers ... 635 to 645 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 600 to 620 
Re-reels—No. 1, 14/16 deniers 640 to 650 
Re-reels—No. 1}, 14/17 deniers 620 to 630 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 600 to 610 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 590 to 600 
Kakedas—Extra. Mns cR. 
Kakedas—No. 1. Nominal 
Kakedas—No. 2. 610 to 620 





Kakedas—No. 
Oshiu Sendai—No. 
Hamatsuki—No. 
Hamatsuki—No. 
Sodai—No. aj 


Export Tables Raw Silk to gth May, 1884 :— 
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SEASON 1883-84. 188283. 1881-82. 
Baras, Bares, Bares. 

France and Italy . 17194 13,523 9,459 
America 9,406 8,774 5,743 
England 2,639 4,122 35405 
Total .. + 29,239 — 26419 — 18,607 





WASTE SILK. 

Business in this department has not been large, 
and the sales for seven days are not more than 110 
piculs. Stimulated by the short Export, as com- 
pared with recent years, buyers are in the field, 
for some classes of good Waste, but are unable tc 
find what they require. Filafrre sorts continue to 
arrive in small parcels, and in these some busi- 
ness has been put through at about previous rates; 
on the other hand ordinary Moshi and Kibiso of 
good quality is quite absent from the Market. 

‘The M. M. steamer Afenzaleh of 4th instant, had 
on board 34 bales of which 9 were cleared for Eng- 
land and the remainder for Marseille, The Export 
figures now stand as under, viz :—22,878 piculs to 
date against 23.456 last year and 24,037 in 1882. 
Arrivals have been about on a par with settlements; 
and the Stock, although changed as to details, 
gives the same total as last week. 

Noshiito.—A little done in Filatures at $155, 
$145, $135, $125 according to quality. In reeled 
Noshi nothing much has transpired; there are 





ogle 


enquiries for Foshw but nothing good can be found 
in the Market at this late period of the season. 


U 
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Kibiso.—A few small purchases reported on 
basis of Utsunomiya filature at $125 and Medium 
Foshu at $31. The stock has increased somewhat 
but consists of mixed undesirable lots, 

Mawata.—Nothing to note; and it seems that 
we must reckon this class (in company with Pierced 
Cocoons) as a dead letter for the remainder of the 
season, 

Sundries.—About 30 piculs Neri settled at $8, 
$11, $14 and $15 (undeaned) for a very mixed 
assortment. In other kinds, no transactions. 

‘QUOTATION: 










































Pierced Coccons—Medium to Fai None. 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Best 155 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Good .. 140 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium -.. — 
iu, Good to Best . 140 to 150 
15 
# 100 
ito—Shinshu, Medium. 90 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, i: Nom. 110 to 115 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Good .. Nom. 9o 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Ordinary So to 85 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selected 125 to 130 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds . I. 115 to 120 
Kibiso—Oshu, Nom. gs 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Best. 85 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds 65 to 7o 
Kibiso—Joshu, Fair to Common 40 to 25 
Kibiso—H lachoji, Medium to Low. 20 to 15 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common 18 to 12 





Mawata—Good to Best... d 
Export Table Waste Silk to oth May, 1884 :— 








SEASON 1883-1884. 1882-1883, 
Ge Su Pena "o Pins 
Vaste Sil 677 — 20,55 
Pierced Cocoons 2,201 3,201 
575 25450 24,037 





Exchange.—The foreign Banks are closed for 
Race holidays, but quotations are firm at last 
week's rates :—Lonpon, 4m/s., Credits and Do- 
cuments, 3/9; New York, 30 d/s., 903: 60 d/s., 
gt; Paris, 4 m/s., fcs. 4.75; 6 m/s., fcs. 4.773. 
Kinsatsu have weakened, and after touching 109 
leave off at about 108} per $100. 


Estimated Silk Stock oth May, 1884 :— 































Ray PICULS. ‘Waste. PIcuLs. 
Hanks ..... 550 | Pierced Cocoons - 
Filature & 230 | Nosl 100 
Kakeda 130 | Kibiso 340 
Sendai & Hamat: 100 | Mawata — 
‘Taysaam Kinds. 10 | Sundri mI 

Total piculs...... 14020! Total piculs...... sso 
TEA. 


Arrivals of New Crop Teas are now taking place 
rapidly and the Stock this morning is estimated as 
1,250 piculs. A good number of musters have been 
shown, chiefly of near country kinds and these can- 
not be considered as superior in hand to last 
season’s crop as many parcels show traces of the 
inferior leaf call bancha. Apparently the weather 
was not favourable during the time of picking 
and curing the leaf. The consequence is that the 
Teas lack, in grcat measure, the nice small hard 
twisted leaf usually pertaining to first crop growth, 
and are not so even in leaf as they should be. The 
important districts, Ise and others, are not yet re- 
presented by musters, but arrivals are said to be 
taking place to-day and possibly musters may be 
puton the Market this afternoon. The aggregate re- 
ceipts since our last Market Report are 4,625 piculs 
against 2,400 piculs in the previous year. ‘Total 
Settlements from 2nd to date footed up to 3,375 
piculs as compared with 1,810 piculs at corres- 
ponding date, in 1883. There are now seven 
steamers advertised for New York, calling at the 
usual ports. Rates of freight at present are un- 
decided. The next Pacific Mail steamer, which 
leaves on the 16th instant, will take Tea at 5 
cents. per Ib. gross to the Eastern States and 
Canada and 2 cents per Ib. gross to San Francisco. 
The Market is now active, and prices are firm as 
undernoted. 









» $29 to 30 
ice. 34 to 37 
Choicest .. 30 to 43 





EXCHANGE. 


Owing to Holidays there have been few Settle- 
ments made during the week. Quotations however 
close firm, with a probability of higher rates when 
business is resumed. 

Sterling—Bank Bills on demand 

Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight 

Sterling—Private 4 months" sighi 

Sterling— Private 6 months’ sight.. 

On Paris—Bank sight 

On Paris Private 6 m 

On Hongkong—Bank sight 

On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ si 

On Shanghai—Bank sight............ 

On Shanghai—Private 10 days? sight 

On New York—Bank Bills on deman 

On New York—Private 30 days’ sight... 

On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand... 

On San Francisco—Private 30 days’ sight... 
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E. P. & W. BALDWIN, 


Tin PLATE AND SHEET IRON MANUFACTURERS. 

Works :—Wilden, near Stourport; Swindon, 
near Dudley; Horsley Field, Wolverhampton, 
London Office :—4, Corbet Court, Gracechurch 
Street, E.C. 


For the excellence of our Manufactures, we 
have received following AWARDS :— 
Vienna Exhibition, 1873, Diploma of Merit. 
South African Exhibition, 1877, Gold Medal. 
Paris Exhibition, 1878, Gold Medal.* 
Sydney Exhibition, 1879, First-class Diploma. 
Melbourne Exhibition, 1881, First-class Award. 

* The ONLY ONE awarded to any Tin Plate Manufacturer, 

Sole Export Agent—Brooxer, Dore & Co., 


Corbet Court, London, E.C. 
May rst, 1883. 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


PSSN, suffering from from weak or debilitated 
constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health for 
all.’ The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills. 
— Sır SAMUEL BAKER, | ata 
says—"'T ordered the drapoman Mina i, Abyssinia,” 
Faker that I was a Doctor, and I had the best medicines at 
the service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a short time 
I had many applicants, to whom I served out a quantity of 
Holloway's Pills. "These are most useful to an. explorer, as 
possessing unmistakable purgative properties they create an 
Undeniable effect upon the patient, which satisfies them of 
their virtue. 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy f 
Tt acts miraculous! 
arresting and subduing inflammations. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 








in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, published in 1871, says 
I gave some to the 

people, and nothing could exceed their gratitude; and in consequence, 

, fowls, butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at last a tea- 

spooful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of peas, and the 

demand became so great that I was obliged to lock up the small remaining 


— I had with me a qnantity of Holloway’s Ointment. 


** stock? 


Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout the World. 


um 15t, 1883. 





KEATING'S POWDER. 
KEATING'S POWDER. 
KEATINGS POWDER. 
KEATING'S POWDER. 


KILLS BUGS, 
FLEAS, 
MOTHS, 
BEETLES, 
‘THiS POWDER is quite HARMLESS to 
ANIMAL LIFE, but is unrivalled in de- 
stroying FLEAS, BUGS, COCK-ROACHES, 
BEETLES, MOTHS IN FURS, and every 
other species of insect. Sportsmen will find this 
invaluable for destroying fleas in their dogs, as 
also ladies for their pet dogs. 
HIS ARTICLE has found so GREAT a 
SALE that it has tempted others to vend 
a so-called article in imitation. The PUBLIC 
are CAUTIONED that the tins of the genuine 
powder bear the autograph of THOMAS 
KEATING. Sold in Tins only. 


KEATING'S WORM TABLETS. 
KEATING'S WORM TABLETS. 
KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 
KEATING'S WORM TABLETS. 
KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 
A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEET- 
MEAT, both in appearance and taste, 
furnishing a most agreeable method of 
administering the only certain remedy for 
INTESTINAL or THREAD WORMS. 
It is a perfectly safe and mild preparation, 
and is especially adapted for Children. 
Sold in Bottles, by all Druggists. 
Proprietor—THOMAS KEATING, London. 


Janvary ath, 1884. zoin. 











CLUB HOTEL. 


No. ss, Buxp, YoxonaxA. 


THs ESTABLISHMENT, recently opened 

as a FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, is plea- 
santly situated on the Bund facing the Bay, in 
the central part of the Settlement, close to the 
Consulates and Public Offices, and affords the 
very BEST ACCOMMODATION to Travellers. 

The Cuisine is under the direction of an ex- 
perienced Chef, and the Wines and Liquors 
are of the Best Quatiry obtainable. 

The Tariff, which is STRICTLY MODERATE, can 
be obtained on application to the Lessees, 

HEARNE ax» BEGUEX. 

Yokohama, March 15th, 1884. jy. 


BS 


J OSEPH GILLOTT' STEEL PENS. Gold 





i| GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. Medal, 
que GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. Paris, 


Jory GILLOTT' STEEL PENS. 1878. 





May rst, 1883. 





for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations of all kinds. 
ly in healing ulcerations, curing skin diseases, and in 


. TRADE MARK ON 





J. & E. ATKINSON' S 


PERFUMERY, 


celebrated for nearly a century past, is of the very best English 
Tmanuotaror ee Ma parks usd great excellence it bas 


For it 

btalnod Nine Frize Madai, Meadiag London, 
‘Vienna, Philadelphia, 

ONLY GOLD MEDAL—PARIS, 1878, 


| TWO SILVER MEDALS AND "FIRST ORDER OF MERIT,” 


MELBOURNE, 1881. 





H ATKINSON'S CHOICE PERFUMES FOR 
j THE HANDKERCHIEF. 


@ White Rose, Frangipanne, Ylangylang, Stephanotis, f 


Opopanaz, Jockey Club, Ess Bouquet, Trevol, 


‘Magnolia, Jasmin, Wood Violet, Gold Medal Bouquet, B 


and all other odours, of the finest quality only, 
ATKINSON’S 
GOLD MEDAL EAU DE COLOGNE 
strongly recommend 


led, being more lasting and fragrant than 
the German kinds. 


ATKIN SON'S 
OLD BROWN WINDSOR SOAP, 


E] celebrated for so many years, continues to be made as horoto- ff 
fore tie strongly Portami, and wil be found very durable f 


ATKINSON'S ware | ROSE TOILET VINEGAR, 


a now and indispensible Toilet, accompaniment, and most Gf 


froshing Perfume for the Handkerchief. 


and other Specialties and general articles of Perfamer 
Sbiained of al dealers throughout he World, anl 
manufacturers 
J. & E. ATKINSON, 


24, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
PRICE LIST FREE ON APKLICÁATION. 


GA UTION.—Mestra. 
‘thelr articles of one and th 
cantloned to avoid counterfeits by o! 

| Seiabettoa with the firme Trado Dark, a ™ White Rowe ana 
Golden Lyre.” 
ESTABLISHED 1799. 


of the 


X. ATKINSON, manutaoturo 
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EVERY CASTING. 


acfarlane’s Castings. 


Plain and Ornamental for Rain Water and Building purposes. 


Railings, Standards, Fountains, Verandahs, 
Gates, W.H.Basins, Lamps, Covered Ways, 
Balconies, Urinals, Spandrils, Bandstands, 
Panels, Closets, Columns, Conservatories, 
Stairs, Dust Bins, Windows, Structures. 





DECORATIVE TREATMENT BY PAINTING AND GILDING. 


FIRST CLASS AWARD 
INTERNATIONAL SANITARY EXHIBITION. 
Illustrated Catalogue, Price List, and Estimates 


WALTER MACFARLANE & CO, GLASGOW. 
Architectural, Sanitary and General Ironfounders. 
CONTRACTORS by Appointment to Her Majesty’s War Department. 


List, and Estimates on application. 








PHILADELPHIA 
3 SA VIBITION. 
1876 
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